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EDITORIAL NOTE 


\ 

With the publication of this volume of Leeds Studies in English 
my term as editor comes to an end. The next three regular issues 
will be edited by Joyce Hill. Normally the preparation of three 
issues spreads over three years, but we have had the pleasant oppor¬ 
tunity recently to vary our regular run with the production of 
occasional presentation volumes. Numbers XIV and XVI were of this 
kind, and as such special issues are separately edited my occupation 
of the editor's chair for the ordinary volumes has spread over an 
unusually long period. Leaving it, however, gives me the chance to 
thank some of the many people who have helped in the production of 
the volumes for which I have been responsible. These include all 
members of the Editorial Board, but especially Joyce Hill, my assist¬ 
ant editor; Stanley Ellis, our business editor; Peter Meredith, my 
immediate predecessor, upon whose editorial experience and personal 
patience I have frequently leaned; and Pamela Armitage, without whose 
meticulous typing Leeds Studies in English would not appear at all. 

This volume also marks the first stage of what we hope will be 
a modest new look for the journal. Improvements in presentation will 
be taken further in subsequent issues, but this one carries for the 
first time our new LeedsSE emblem on the title-page. The design is 
based on a panel from the Anglo-Saxon cross in Otley Parish Church, 
West Yorkshire. 


Elizabeth Williams 
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THE ICELANDIC AND GERMAN SOURCES OF 
' WAGNER’S RING OF THENIBELUNG 


The text of a lecture given in honour of Bogi Th. Melsted 
in the School of English, University of Leeds, 21 March 1984. 

By R.G. FINCH 


Thwarted hopes, thwarted ambitions, thwarted love - a web of 
intrigue, of deceit, of treachery leading early on to an act of 
murder most foul on the one hand, and finally, on the other, to 
overall cataclysmic catastrophe. These themes appear in the major 
mediaeval versions of the story of Volsungs and Nibelungs - in the 
German Nibelungenlied ; 1 in the Old Icelandic Vglsunga saga , 2 Poetic 
Edda , 3 Snorra Edda 4 and the essentially German-based PiSriks saga ; 5 
and they figure prominently in Wagner's Ring of the Nijbelung, 6 as 
do many of the major "dramatis personae" of the mediaeval German 
and Scandinavian sources from which Wagner drew so much material. 

It is something of a joke among committed anti-Wagnerites that 
Wagner wrote the four parts of his tetralogy in reverse order, begin¬ 
ning with The Twilight of the Gods and working backwards to The 
Rhinegold. Joke or not - and my own admiration of Wagner is, to 
speak frankly, less than wholehearted and, at least in my present 
essentially non-musical context, without wishing to be unduly pro¬ 
vocative and with apologies to Shakespeare, I come to bury Wagner, 
not to praise him - joke or not, it is convenient for my present 
purpose to begin with some consideration of the last part of the 
tetralogy. 

We know that the NL was not Wagner's main inspiration for a 
Siegfried opera 7 - it can only have been the links that exist 
between that German epic and its Scandinavian analogues that gave 
him creative impetus. 8 But choices had to be made: what basic 
pattern, which forms of the names should be used? Not unnaturally, 
Wagner opted for German, not Scandinavian-sounding names, using, 
with spelling variations, those of the NL, though he abandons 
Kriemhilt, Gunther's sister and Siegfried's wife (the Grimhild of 
hSS) in favour of the parallel Icelandic character, Gudrun, rendered 
as Gutrune. The name Gibichungs for Gunther's family derives from 
the name Wagner gives to their father, Gibich, no relation in any 
sources except in the late German ffiirnen Seyfrid, 9 where he is their 
father (p.107, st.16). In the NL, Gibeche is a king at Etzel's 
court and unrelated to them. And as to that basic element of murder 
most foul, Wagner's pattern is based on the NL, though much adapted. 
For, as in the NL, Hagen is Siegfried's murderer, so unlike his 
Icelandic parallel, the reluctant conspirator Hogni, whose younger 
brother Guttorm, brother also of Gunnar (our Gunther) is the assassin. 

Wagner has dispensed with young brothers, and has done something 
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else in the context of brothers: Hagen is not, as in the NL, 
Gunther's vassal, right-hand man and distant kinsman, nor is he 
Gunther's full brother, as in the Icelandic. Instead, Wagner 
adopts the hSS version in which he is Gunnar's half-brother, born 
of the same mother, but fathered by a supernatural being, an elf 
(hSS I pp.319-21). In the ESS this is a blind motif. Admittedly 
it accounts for our assassin's physical characteristics and temper¬ 
ament in the PSS (I p.321), taken over and elaborated by Wagner, 
but with Wagner it is very far from being a blind motif, as most of 
us will know. 

For the moment, how does Wagner treat the sources telling of 
Siegfried's murder and its motivation? Wagner's Hagen, as in the 
NL (st.901-4), discovers the secret of Siegfried's invulnerability 
and, again as in the NL (st.911-12), he arranges a hunt. Siegfried, 
as in the NL (st.970) is thirsty after the hunt, and as he is 
quenching his thirst, Hagen plunges his spear into the back of 
Siegfried, who vainly attempts to strike down Hagen with his shield 
before expiring. In the pure Icelandic sources, the young brother 
stabs Siegfried (i.e. Sigurd, the parallel Icelandic character) 
when he is asleep in bed in the arms of his wife, though here the 
slayer is himself slain, Sigurd hurling his sword after the retreat¬ 
ing Guttorm, and severing him at the waist. 10 

But what differences have been introduced by Wagner into this 
much abbreviated and simplified story-line of Siegfried’s death in 
the NLI Firstly, Siegfried's thirst: in the NL (st.966-7) Hagen 
makes sure there is no wine for the hunters' refreshment - in the 
t>SS (II p.264) their breakfast is in addition heavily over-salted - 
and Siegfried's need to slake his inordinate thirst by leaning over 
to drink from a clear spring thus provides the assassin with his 
opportunity. But with Wagner, Siegfried's thirst - not incidentally 
artificially increased - serves a different purpose for, when Hagen 
recharges Siegfried's drinking-horn, he adds a herb to stimulate 
Siegfried's memory. This herb is an antidote to a drug previously 
administered to efface from Siegfried's memory the incident Hagen 
now wishes him to recall. There are no such potions in the NL, 
where there is no such incident to be forgotten or recalled. But 
both the incident and the potion causing loss of memory figure in 
the Icelandic sources, while Wagner's stimulant (in none of the 
sources) derives from the fact that there the effect of the original 
potion wears off and Sigurd's memory returns spontaneously. 11 

Memory of what? Wagner's Hagen has just asked Siegfried 
whether it is true that Siegfried understands bird-language, and 
Siegfried is thereby encouraged to tell the hunting party of his 
"young days" (incidentally a slip by Wagner since the events con¬ 
cerned, unlike those of the sources, were not enacted some years 
earlier. So Wagner's Siegfried tells of his youthful adventures - 
back-narration of what Wagner's opera Siegfried tells us: his up¬ 
bringing by his dwarf foster-father, the forging of the sword with 
which he slays the dragon whose blood enables him to understand 
bird-language. All this, with considerable differences of detail, 
is present in the Scandinavian sources. Hagen of the NL (st.87-100) 
gives an outline version of Siegfried's youthful adventures - we 
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do not see them enacted - but of the birds the NL tells us nothing. 

Wagner's bird - he has reduced to a single bird the two of I>SS (I 

p.312) and SnE (p.168), and the small flock of VS (p.34) and PE 
(pp.186-7) - also tells Siegfried of the treasure guarded by the 
defunct dragon, treasure which in the Icelandic 12 he knew about 
before his fight. In the NL (st.lOO) Siegfried's dragon-fight is 
separate from his treasure adventure. 

The Scandinavian birds do warn Sigurd of his foster-father's 

intended treachery, and Sigurd slays him - but it is at this moment 

of Siegfried's back-narration that Wagner's Siegfried needs his 
stimulant, for it was the bird's next suggestion, and its con¬ 
sequences, that had been effaced by that first potion. And the 
stimulant works: for now Siegfried pours out the story of how, 
prompted by the bird, he first came upon Brunnhilde - in all the 
sources Gunther's wife-to-be - passed through the fiery barrier 
surrounding the rock where she slept, and of how fiery was her 
embrace. 

Gunther has been listening to Siegfried's seeming confession 
of intimacy with his wife with increasing horror, when suddenly two 
ravens fly over Siegfried's head and on towards the Rhine- Hagen 
asks Siegfried whether he can also understand these birds, and as 
Siegfried, thus distracted, looks up at the ravens, Hagen strikes. 

It is this public revelation by Siegfried of his earlier 
intimacy with Gunther's wife - seeming perfidy - and hitherto 
understandably denied by Siegfried that Hagen has striven to 
achieve, for he has already stoked the fires of Gunther's suspicions 
and secured his originally reluctant agreement to the murder, 
abetted by Briinnhilde herself, Siegfried’s original accuser of per¬ 
fidy. Hagen now has his excuse, and he acts. 

But Siegfried from Gunther's point of view is innocent, for he 
did not break his oaths to Gunther when wooing Briinnhilde in 
Gunther's shape and on Gunther's behalf (the change in appearance 
being accomplished in Wagner by the magic helmet, the Tarnhelm) for 
that occasion was the second time Siegfried broke through the flames 
surrounding Brunnhilde, his memory of that first intimate visit 
having been effaced by the magic potion - a first visit not known to 
Gunther and wrongly identified by him with the second visit, but a 
first visit known, of course, to Brunnhilde, who, totally ignorant 
of the potion that made Siegfried forget her, considers him delib¬ 
erately unfaithful to their vows made on the first visit in that 
Siegfried helped Gunther to win her and is himself marrying Gutrune. 
Nor, unlike the Icelandic sources, does Wagner's Brunnhilde learn of 
the potion until after Siegfried's murder when she surely overhears 
Gutrune cursing Hagen for having counselled the use of the first 
potion so that it would be specifically Siegfried's first meeting 
with Brunnhilde he would forget, not (as Hagen had implied) some 
encounter with any woman who might previously have taken Siegfried's 
fancy. 

In this whole complex, Wagner departs radically from his 
sources. He discards the NL version (st.431-66) of the Amazon-like 
Queen of Iceland, defeated in Olympic-style games by Siegfried as 
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Gunther's helper, invisible in his magic cloak (not, as in Wagner, 
a magic helmet) and later subdued chastely (unlike the 1>SS: II p.42) 
by Siegfried, again invisible, so that Gunther could enjoy his con¬ 
jugal rights (st.653, 663-79) which had been hitherto refused him 
in that famous scene where the monstrous Brunhilt hangs him on a 
nail in the wall of their bed-chamber, letting him dangle there all 
night (st.630-42). Wagner prefers the basic Icelandic version, yet 
allows expressions such as "bind" and "subdue" to slip through, 13 
and a description of Brunnhilde as a "monstrous woman" even before 
her arrival at Gunther's court, 14 and of Gunther as having proved 
himself in battle 15 - all echoes of the NL rather than of the 
Icelandic situation. 

Of relatively minor interest is the fact that in VS (p.35) no 
fire surrounds Brynhild on Sigurd's first visit. Brynhild's words 
in VS (p.50) to her foster-father, and indeed the logic of the VS 
situation, demand that Sigurd's first penetration of the flame 
barrier was on his second visit, and in Gunnar's shape. But in the 
PE Lag of Fafnir (p.188, st.4) the fire from Sigurd's second visit 
has already been transferred to the first, and this is clearly the 
source of Wagner's version. Wagner also abandons all reference to 
the other two somewhat contradictory accounts of Brynhild's betrothal 
to Sigurd, 16 a natural simplification. 

A greater simplification as compared with the sources is 
Wagner's analysis of Brunnhilde's anger and desire for vengeance. 
Firstly, in the sources, 17 she is forced to realise that her 
husband, Gunnar, is a lesser man than Gudrun’s husband, Sigurd, and 
Brynhild envies Gudrun her enjoyment of Sigurd and of all the gold; 
secondly, Brynhild feels herself perjured because she had sworn to 
marry only the man who rode through her fire - and that oath she 
would keep or die; 18 thirdly, this situation is the direct result 
of the deception practised on her by Sigurd and Gunnar, Sigurd 
being the greatest deceiver of all; 19 moreover, fourthly, the secret 
of the deception is out, Gudrun knows all and is taunting BrynhildV 0 

There is not very much talk of Brynhild's love for Sigurd in 
all this - certainly not in any markedly romantic sense. Gudrun does 
mention it, 21 the dying Sigurd remarks that Brynhild loved him 
above all men, 22 but in one source at least 23 Brynhild's love of 
Sigurd seems closely connected with his great wealth (we recall that 
she grudged Gudrun the enjoyment of both Sigurd and of all the gold). 
And even if in Brynhild's self-immolation on Sigurd's pyre there may 
be more than just a hint of a Liebestod motif, the reasons for her 
suicide are clearly not only, and perhaps not chiefly, a wish to 
join a romantic lover in death, but are connected with her broken 
oath to die if she could not marry the man who braved the flames, 
and in death she in a sense redeems her oath, claiming her rightful 
place at the side of the man who did just that, and whose downfall 
the overriding vengeance ethic caused her to seek, even though, 
unlike Wagner's Brunnhilde, she did know of the potion that made 
him forget their original vows. 24 

But for Wagner, at least in his earlier conception, the idea 
of "in for a penny, in for a pound, it's love that makes the world 
go round" ousted every other psychological complexity of the 
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Icelandic Brynhild - less complex, admittedly, in the 5SS (II 
pp.261-2) where her main desire for vengeance seems due to the fact 
that Sigurd really deflowered her when he helped Gunnar after the 
abortive wedding night, combined with the event becoming public 
knowledge. In Wagner she does not seem unduly distressed at the 
deception as such, but the added (and essentially German) element 
in Brunhilt's desire for vengeance, found only in relatively embryo 
form in Icelandic, is the public humiliation and insult suffered by 
Brunhilt through Siegfried's wife claiming precedence over her. In 
the pure Icelandic sources 25 it is a matter of the one avoiding 
washing in the other's dirty water. In bSS (II p.259) Grimhild 
(i.e. Gutrune) refuses to stand in the presence of Queen Brynhild, 
and in the NL (st.847), Kriemhilt (i.e. Gutrune) claims precedence 
over Brynhild in entering the cathedral, and later, after Divine 
Service, she insists on Siegfried's natural superiority by flaunting 
in Brunhilt's face the ring, as also in hSS (II p.261), along in 
the NL (st.849) with the girdle - Siegfried's trophies when helping 
Gunther claim his conjugal rights. 

This quarrel scene with its great dramatic potential is absent 
from Wagner's Twilight - perhaps to avoid the partial duplication 
of a not dissimilar scene in Lohengrin . 2S Instead, Wagner gives us 
a Briinnhilde who immediately upon her arrival at Gunther's court 
sees with horror the ring - taken from her as she supposed by 
Gunther, though in reality by Siegfried when he wooed her in 
Gunther's shape - not on Gunther's, but on Siegfried's hand. So 
Wagner transforms the quarrel between the two ladies of his sources 
into a bitter exchange between Brunnhilde and Siegfried, while 
Hagen, backing up Brunnhilde who calls Siegfried a thief, adds fuel 
to the flames by saying that Siegfried must have gained the ring by 
fraud and must atone - an element surely suggested to Wagner by 
Kriemhilt's feeling in the NL (st.848-9) that she is herself being 
accused of theft. The fiery Kriemhilt of the sources is, as 
Wagner's Gutrune, little more than a passive bystander, her role 
much reduced, as it is still further reduced by Wagner's trans¬ 
ferring her betrayal of the secret of Siegfried's invulnerability, 
into which she is tricked by Hagen, to Brunnhilde who is only too 
happy to tell all, and no trickery is involved. 

Clearly, there is little in Wagner of public humiliation 
brought about through counter-claims of social precedence, as there 
is more especially in I>SS (II pp.259-60) and NL (st.843, 852-4, 

863). It is quite simply a matter of Brunnhilde's feeling of having 
been jilted and maliciously betrayed by Siegfried in helping Gunther 
deceive her and in marrying Gutrune - hence her deliberate lies 
about his, in fact, irreproachable behaviour when he appeared to her 
in Gunther's shape, so that she might better ensure vengeance for 
the betrayal of romantic love. 

We have seen that there is relatively little romantic love in 
the Icelandic sources, or in PSS; and in the NL there is no "eternal 
triangle" nor any need to assume that Siegfried knew Brunhilt 
before he married Kriemhilt (Wagner's Gutrune ), 27 and Brunhilt most 
certainly does not join Siegfried in death. In the NL the mortally 
insulted Brunhilt is not the main direct instigator of the plot 
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against Siegfried, and even though there are hints to that effect 
(st.917, 1010) they are not borne out by the actual events. In the 
NL (st.864, 867, 873) as with Wagner, it is Hagen who is both per¬ 
petrator and main instigator of the murder, his motives there being 
that as Gunther's "hit man" he needs to avenge the public humili¬ 
ation suffered by Queen Briinhilt at the hands of Siegfried's wife, 
for whose arrogant behaviour Siegfried is responsible. 

But there is more to it than this: Siegfried, once a great 
asset to the Burgundian Royal House, is now seen as a danger to 
royal authority and prerogatives: we can see fear and jealousy of 
his increasing power, and lust for his wealth (st.870, 993). All 
this is brought to a head by the quarrel, and so Siegfried is 
liquidated. This theme, often called the Ma.chtm.otif ["power motif"], 
is found in all the main sources, though expressed by different 
characters; in the NL, Hagen is its main exponent. 28 Hagen in that 
epic (st.774) always had his eye on the treasure, not for his own 
gain, but for the enhancement of Burgundian power, and it is Hagen 
who, after Siegfried's death, sinks it in the Rhine (st.1137) to 
prevent Kriemhilt (Wagner's Gutrune) using it to secure vengeance 
against himself as her husband's murderer, and against his royal 
fellow conspirators. 

For Wagner, too, it is Hagen who expounds the Machtmotif, but 
so deviantly from the sources! Wagner's Hagen is interested in one 
specific part of the treasure, the Ring, and for his own ends, not 
to enhance the power of the Royal House. His villainy far exceeds 
that of the NL character for that Hagen acts, morally or not, in the 
interests of his royal masters. Moreover, even though^a murderer, 
Hagen's final heroic stance at the end of the NL arouses our admir¬ 
ation, if not our sympathy, for him. Not so in Wagner, since the 
ending of his tetralogy has little in common with the end of that 
great epic. 

Wagner's Hagen is as villainous as they come. In the different 
sources, different characters suggest that the two central marriages 
should take place: Siegfried's to Kriemhilt (Gutrune) and Gunther's 
to Brunhilt. But nowhere is this Hagen or Hogni. In the NL (st.329) 
it is Gunther's own idea that he should woo Brunhilt, Siegfried 
speaking against the proposal (st.330), and of all the sources it is 
only in the NL (st.333-5) that a bargain is struck: Siegfried to wed 
Kriemhilt (Gutrune), provided he assist Gunther to woo Brunhilt. 

And this bargain is the basis on which Wagner constructs his 
parallel action - but now, unlike the situation in the sources, it 
is Hagen himself who proposes both marriages, and the bargain to 
accomplish them, and the use of the magic potion, and all before 
Siegfried even arrives at Gunther's court. It is from the Icelandic 
version that Wagner must derive his potion, but for him it also 
seems to serve as an aphrodisiac, which is quite alien to the 
sources, arousing Siegfried's passion for Gutrune the moment it 
makes him forget Brunnhilde . 29 

This is all part of a dastardly plot by Wagner's Hagen to 
secure for himself that fateful and fatal ring from Siegfried which 
he knows Siegfried won as part of the dragon's hoard. The Wagner 
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buff knows full well the significance of the ring, bestower upon 
its possessor of the power to acquire ruthless world dominion - a 
possessor who is also irreversibly contaminated by the curse laid 
upon it. The German sources now almost fade away and we move from 
the world of heroes to the world of the Norse gods. So, with your 
indulgence, I now make a salto, probably mortale , back to the first 
drama, The Rhinegold , where Icelandic mythological tales come into 
their own, though as if seen in a fun-fair hall of distorting 
mirrors. 

In Icelandic we have no "ring of power" - an idea Wagner must 
have taken from the NL (st.1124) where one of the treasures in the 
Nibelung hoard is a little golden wand (though there is no curse 
upon it) whose secret, if discovered, gives mastery over all man¬ 
kind. This is a blind motif in the NL, but not with Wagner who 
transfers the gold wand's potential to his gold ring of power, 
opposed to and irreconcilable with true love. And the ring Wagner 
takes from the Icelandic tale of how Odin, Loki and Hoenir despoiled 
of his treasure, including the ring, the dwarf Andvari, a river- 
dweller, who lays a curse on it. 30 

For the gods Wagner uses with slight variations the German 
names suggested by Jacob Grimm in his Deutsche Mythologie 31 as 
equivalents of the Norse gods, and he also adopts Grimm's inter¬ 
pretation of their natures and functions. But where the Icelandic 
Odin needs the gold as wergeld, Wagner's Wotan needs it as a sub¬ 
stitute wage for his goddess of love, Freia, pledged as a reward 
to Fafner and Fasolt, two giants, for completing the building of 
Valhalla. In the parallel Icelandic tale 32 there is but one, 
unnamed, giant and he built not Valhalla, but a different forti¬ 
fication, and although Freyja was at risk in the source, the 
solution there is not Wagner's substitution of dwarf gold. More¬ 
over, Wagner's Freia must at all costs be ransomed since without 
her rejuvenating apples the gods would age and perish. In the 
mythology Freyja has no such apples - they pertain to the goddess 
Idun 33 who has no connection with the giant master-builder of 
Wagner's Icelandic source. So Wotan, with the help of Loge (the 
Icelandic Loki) tricks the dwarf out of his gold, a trick derived 
from no mediaeval source, but suggestive of Perrault's fairy-tale 
Puss in Boots, where, as in Wagner, the victim is tricked into 
magically changing himself into a tiny creature, easily dealt with 
by the trickster. 31 * 

Wagner's dwarf, however, is not the Icelandic Andvari, but 
Alberich of the NL, where his role is different, though the name 
may also have been underpinned by Friederich von der Hagen's 
"Alberich", which in his translation 35 of PSS (I 34, 139-40) 
replaces the name Alfrik, a dwarf, probably a water-dweller and a 
great thief; for Wagner's Alberich, from whom Wotan stole the ring, 
is himself the thief who originally stole the gold from the Rhine- 
daughter s and with it, through renouncing love, was able to forge 
the ring of loveless power. The idea of the Rhine-daughters, 
unknown in the Icelandic, was perhaps suggested by water-sprites 
that appear in the NL (st.1533-49), though unconnected with 
Alberich or gold. 
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Wagner's aqueous origin for the gold from which the ring is 
forged clearly has support in the mediaeval Scandinavian sources. 

What has no parallel in any source is Wotan's continuing interest 
in the ring once it has been handed over as payment. But Wagner's 
Wotan wants it back - it must not revert to Alberich who with it, 
in order to amass wealth, had already forced his Nibelung dwarfs 
to slave-labour and had sworn to supplant the gods. In no source 
do we find such a slave-driving "capitalist" monster of a dwarf- 
king . 

Why should Wotan not simply steal back the ring from the 
remaining giant (Fasolt had already fallen victim to the curse, 
slain by his brother Fafner for possession of the ring)? Because, 
prone though Wotan is to deceit, he cannot, by breaking his con¬ 
tract with the giants, offend against the laws and contracts 
instituted by himself, from which he derives his authority and his 
ordered cosmos, and which are engraved as runes on his spear which 
is, then, a symbol of duly constituted authority, not just a mighty 
weapon. 

But before considering Wotan's solution of how to regain the 
ring, just how does Wotan's situation so far compare with that of 
Odin? The details of the nature of Wotan's spear with its engraved 
runes are explained by Wotan in Siegfried , and again by the Norns 
in the prologue to The Twilight of the Gods. Odin's spear is a 
weapon of war pure and simple; nor did Odin, as Wagner's Wotan does, 
make it himself from a branch of the great World Ash, centre and 
sustainer of the universe: Snorri tells us that it was made by 
dwarfs , 36 and there are magic runes engraved on its point, though 
totally unconnected with binding legal obligations. Wagner tells 
us (agreeing with the mythology) that Wotan paid with one of his 
eyes for a drink from the Well of Wisdom, associated with the World 
Ash, but with Wagner, there is an implication that this drink caused 
Wotan to cut his spear from the great tree and that, in consequence, 
the Well of Wisdom dries up and the World Ash begins to decay. 
Certainly, the World Ash of the sources was never healthy 37 but 
this is quite unconnected with a Wagnerian motif totally absent 
from those sources. Equally alien to the sources is the Wagnerian 
implication that with the loss of Wotan's eye went some of his 
capacity for love, seemingly contradicted by the statement that he 
gave his eye to win his wife Fricka, though there is not much love 
in that relationship: she is childless, whereas her Icelandic 
counterpart has a son by Odin, none other than Balder himself . 38 
Again, her Icelandic counterpart nowhere expresses Fricka's jealousy, 
and is indeed guilty of infidelity , 39 whereas Fricka is the strictest 
upholder of the sanctity of marriage - a vital consideration in her 
condemnation of Wotan's solution to his dilemma in The Valkyrie. 

The idea that Wotan with the loss of his eye exchanged love for the 
power of his spear is, of course, unknown in the sources. There 
will be more to say of Wotan, the World Ash and the Doom of the 
Gods, but for the moment we turn to some of the other deviations 
from the mythology. 

Wagner amalgamates the two separate sets of originally rival 
gods, the ffisir and the Vanir. Mime, Alberich's brother in Wagner 
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but nowhere else, shares his name with a hostage given by the ffisir 
to the Vanir who slew him 40 and from whose well Odin drank the 
draught of wisdom (his role in Wagner as Siegfried's foster-father 
derives from the t>SS) . Again, Freia, Froh and Donner are Wotan's 
siblings, whereas in the mythology Donner (i.e. Thor) is Odin's 
son 41 and the other two are Vanir and children of Njord. 42 Further, 
the Niblungs or Niflungs are not dwarfs in the main sources, but 
Wagner, probably following von der Hagen's theory 43 that the 
ferocious dwarf Alberich of the NL was the third brother of two 
human Nibelung princes from whom Siegfried in that epic won his 
treasure, deduces that they, too, were dwarfs - a deduction 
supported in part by the existence in the fifteenth-century Hymen 
Seyfrid of dwarf kings, sons of a deceased dwarf-king Nibelunc, and 
possessors of great wealth. 44 As for Mime, nowhere in any source 
does Mime appear as a dwarf or as Alberich's so ill-treated brother. 

Then we have Wagner's giants, Fafner and Fasolt. Fasolt 
derives from a human hero of that name in X>SS (I 190 etc.), also 
identified by Jacob Grimm as a storm-giant 45 and turned by Wagner 
into Fafner's brother, though Fafnir is not clearly identifiable 
as a giant in the sources, where he slays out of greed not a brother 
but his father, 46 in SnE (p.166) helped by another brother, Regin, 
his third brother, Otter, being the victim for whom the gods paid 
wergeld in the first place (p.164). The name Regin, Sigurd's foster- 
father in the pure Icelandic sources was, as we have seen, passed 
over by Wagner in favour of Mimir of PSS, where Regin is the name 
of the dragon. 

As for Loge, he is the one god not related to Wotan, but an 
old friend and, in the sources (where he is Loki, Odin's blood- 
brother) 47 as in Wagner, he is disliked and distrusted by the other 
gods for the mischief he creates. Following Jacob Grimm's parallel 
identification of Loki, 48 Wagner identifies Loge as god of fire, 
but dispenses with his role as one of the main opponents of the 
gods in the last battle. 49 Nor is Loge's physical absence from the 
gods after The Rhinegold the result of punishment inflicted on him 
in the sources for his share in preventing the return from the 
underworld of Balder, whose death he had encompassed. 50 

And so to Erda, in The Rhinegold modelled on the prophetess 
of the Eddaic Sibyl's Prophecy, though appearing unbidden, whereas 
in the sources, as in Siegfried , where she is modelled on the sibyl 
of the Eddaic Balder's Dreams, she is probably always invoked 
against her will. 51 The name Erda derives from Jacob Grimm's 
ancient German earth goddess, 52 as does Wagner's figure of Wala. 
Wagner's idea that her knowledge comes to an end is peculiar, and 
the idea that what Erda sees is told every night to Wotan by the 
Norns, Erda's daughters (in the sources the Norns have no parents) 
runs counter to the mythology. Certainly, Erda’s basic function 
is akin to that of the Sibyl in the sources, though her cosmological 
and eschatological utterances refer, of course, to Wagner's own 
invented cosmology. 

From persons to objects, and so a word on the Tarnhelm, sub¬ 
stituted for Siegfried's NL cloak of invisibility by Wagner and 
needed to transform Siegfried into Gunther's shape, which was 
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effected in the sources by a magic spell, 53 not a magic object. 

Unlike the NL cloak (st.337), the Tarnhelm does not increase its 
wearer's strength, but, again unlike the cloak, it does provide 
instantaneous transportation, and (to be facetious) "beams" its 
wearer to any desired spot. 

But why a helmet? No one seems to have linked it with the 
helmet given to Sigurd by his t>SS foster-father after the dragon¬ 
slaying episode, 54 nor, more especially, with the dragon Fafnir's 
"helm of terror", made much of in the sources, 55 nor with von der 
Hagen's reference 56 to Fafnir's helm of terror in close association 
with the helmets of various classical heroes which rendered their 
wearers invisible. Grimm mentions that dwarfs could have a hat 
rendering them invisible, 57 but his was not the only scholarship 
that influenced Wagner here. 

And from object to place. The Valhalla of the Norse sources 
was not an all-purpose home for all the gods: it is what in Wagner 
it only secondarily and only in part becomes - a hall for warriors 
slain in battle who are to be the allies of the gods in the final, 
unavailing, battle against their enemies. 56 Nor in the sources is 
Valhalla especially associated with the Rainbow Bridge; rather, it 
is a general link between earth and heaven. 59 

But as to Wotan's dilemma, the solution seems to come to him 
as he is about to cross over that Rainbow Bridge to Valhalla, a 
solution secondarily interpretable as turning Valhalla into a part- 
barracks for those fallen heroes he will recruit to defend it against 
Alberich's onslaught, should Alberich regain the ring. 60 But 
primarily the solution is that which leads us to The Valkyrie - the 
begetting of a hero, independent and free, not bound by Wotan’s own 
laws who can thus win back for his father the ring of power from 
the dragon, for such (as in the sources) Fafner has become, and so 
Wotan will triumph, without breaking his contractual agreement and 
thus without offending against his own world order. 

In the sources, Odin certainly does not have the specific 
problems of Wagner's Wotan and so cannot need Wotan's solutions - 
and The Valkyrie with its account of Wotan's would-be free, indepen¬ 
dent hero, and of how his plan is frustrated by Wotan's ultra¬ 
conservative and moral wife Fricka because she frowns on the 
incipient breakdown of the marriage, however unloving, between 
Hunding and Wotan's "Walsing" daughter, Sieglinde, in the context 
of Sieglinde's and her brother Siegmund's consciously incestuous 
union - The Valkyrie in these and other respects diverges greatly 
from the sources. 

Sigmund in the sources was not Odin's son, but his great-great- 
grandson, 61 and his sister's name was Signy, 62 not Sieglinde. Nor 
did Sigmund know that he was committing incest, for differently from 
in Wagner's version, he did not recognize his sister who had 
changed her shape by magic, for she wished to conceive a son of the 
purest Volsung strain who would wreak vengeance on her unloved 
husband, not Hunding, but Siggeir. 63 The Hunding of the sources 
does not slay Sigmund but is slain by Helgi, Sigmund's son by 
another woman 64 and not the son of the incestuous union with Signy 
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which produced Sinfjotli, 65 for whom Wagner substituted Siegfried 
as he substituted for Signy Sieglinde, who indeed, though differently 
spelt (Sigelint) appears as Siegfried's mother in the NL (st.20) but 
is not her husband's sister. The Siegfried or Sigurd of the ancient 
tales is not the fruit of incest. 

And so, shock and horror on the part of the German audience, 
certainly of Wagner's day! Does the crime of incest explain the 
downfall of Wagner's Walsing twins? Their son Siegfried is 
certainly no inferior product of in-breeding. I believe we must 
now turn briefly from mediaeval to classical literature. 

Classical Greek literature had a profound effect on Wagner; 
how far it is responsible for Wagner's deviations from the mediaeval 
sources falls outside the scope of this lecture, but the immediate 
point is that Antigone, the fruit of that unwittingly incestuous 
union between Oedipus and his mother Jocasta, is interpretable as 
a perfected human being, born of a union essentially moral and 
natural, and judged immoral and unnatural only by the artificial 
morality imposed by a corrupt state. This is ultimately overthrown, 
at least symbolically, in the death of King Creon's son, Haemon - a 
death caused in the last analysis by Antigone's execution, itself 
the result of her rebellion, based on true morality and pure human 
love, in defying Creon's orders and burying the body of her brother 
Polynices: by Antigone's action, motivated by pure human love, a 
higher level of society, it may be argued, is attained. 66 

Here we have a hint of the original political message of 
Wagner's tetralogy. There is something of Antigone in Wagner's 
Brunnhilde, and there is even more of her in Wagner's Siegfried - 
son of an essentially moral union, though as incest condemned by 
the artificial rules of society - a son who will rise up as a free 
and independent hero in Wagner's terms, and like Antigone will 
perish, but through whose agency the imperfection of the old order 
will give place to the perfection of the new. We may here recall 
that in Wagner's original plan as incorporated into Siegfried's 
Death, fore-runner of his Twilight of the Gods, the gods are purged 
of their guilt by Siegfried's deed and his death, and are raised to 
a higher moral plane - and they do not perish. And even when in 
the changed plan they do perish - whether or not the aftermath (as 
I am told that the music might suggest) implies a new beginning, or 
indeed that allegedly still "higher" ideal of a pseudo- 
Schopenhauerian annihilation of the will - is there not here (if I 
may draw a bow at a venture) more than a trace of influence from 
that triadic concept, almost a commonplace of eighteenth-century 
thought, continuing into the nineteenth, expounded philosophically 
by Hegel in his thesis, antithesis and synthesis, put to such 
startling dramatic purpose in Hebbel and eventually employed by 
Nietzsche in his presentation of the implicit, dynamic synthesis 
of the Dionysian and of the Appolinian antithesis in his Birth of 
Tragedy? And is there not also a link here with that Goethean con¬ 
cept, so cogently elucidated by Professor Wilkinson, 67 of Polaritat, 
Steigerung and Spezifikation ["polarity", "intensification" and 
"specification"]? Do we not have in Wagner the idea of a spiralling 
upwards to a new level of development, and can we not claim here yet 
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another German source of influence for Wagner's tetralogy, albeit 
not a mediaeval one? These are elements I find difficult to locate 
in mediaeval sources, Icelandic or German. 

But to return specifically to the reason for the downfall of 
the Walsing twins: incest does explain it, but only in so far as 
Fricka, interpretable as a personification of the conservative side 
of Wotan's nature, interferes in his plans for the reasons already 
alluded to, and also stresses that Siegmund (not her son, of course) 
is not the free, independent hero his father thinks he is, but 
simply Wotan's creature, totally dependent on his father's grace, 
favour and protection; Wotan in using him will still be culpable of 
offending against his own world order and the associated supremacy 
of the gods themselves - and so Wotan is persuaded not to defend 
Siegmund (his original intention) against Hunding. 

Before turning to Wotan's countermanding of his order to 
Brunnhilde to favour Siegmund in the coming single combat with 
Hunding, I must stress that the relationship between the incestuous 
brother and sister of the sources is not romantically passionate: 
on his part it is a matter of a temporary, earthy, unidealistic 
physical attraction for an attractive woman, unrecognized under her 
magic guise as his sister; and on her part it is a cold-blooded plan 
to conceive a son of pure Volsung blood for the purpose of revenge 
I mentioned earlier. In contrast the love between Wagner's Siegmund 
and Sieglinde is indeed that love that should make the world go 
round, in total opposition to the ideals of power symbolized by the 
ring, but a love which must itself be sullied by the need to resort 
to violence in order to sustain it. This concept is totally lacking 
in the sources. 

But as to Wotan's new instructions to Brunnhilde: in the sources 
Odin has no need to countermand an order, for he doesn't change his 
mind as to which of the two heroes Brynhild must support, and those 
two heroes are not Sigmund and Hunding but Agnar and Hjalmgunnar, 68 
minor characters whose sole purpose is to provide a reason for 
Brynhild's disobedience to Odin in not supporting his favourite, and 
for her consequential punishment, that sleep of suspended animation 
from which condition she is awakened by Sigurd. Nor in the sources 
can Brynhild be thought of as a personification of the progressive 
side of Odin's nature, as she seems to be of Wotan's; nor does she 
disobey Odin in the sources because she thinks that her disobedience 
is what Odin in his heart of hearts desires. 

There is a bare hint in the sources that Brynhild feels some 
sympathy for young Agnar whom she supports in defiance of Odin, but 
there is no trace there of the scene in The Valkyrie between 
Brunnhilde and Wagner's substitute hero, Siegmund, where it is 
Brunnhilde's deepest sympathy bordering on that emotion of Antigone's 
pure love that forms an additional motive for her disobedience. We 
also remember that Brunnhilde is Wotan's daughter by Erda and thus 
Siegmund's half-sister, which is not the case in the sources. 

Odin, unlike Wotan, does not personally intervene in the combat 
between the two heroes: his shattering of Sigmund's sword in the 

65 is an entirely unconnected incident and has nothing to do 


sources 
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with his wife's sense of outraged morality, or with Brynhild's 
disobedience. Nor, as we have seen, does Odin in the sources slay 
Hunding, as does Wagner's Wotan. 

Some minor points: Brynhild in the sources is not herself the 
leader of a band of valkyries, nor are the valkyries Odin's 
daughters; the appearance of a valkyrie to a warrior is not 
necessarily, in the sources, a sign of his impending doom, as 
Wagner's Brunnhilde would have it. Again, where the wall of flame 
that surrounds Brynhild appears in the sources it is not, as with 
Wagner, Brunnhilde's idea, but Odin's, 70 though that it is her idea 
to marry only a man who knows no fear does have some support in the 
sources. The lengthy conversation on these matters between Wagner's 
Brunnhilde and Wotan in Act III is not in the sources, nor is there 
any affection between Odin and Brynhild. In Wagner it is Brunnhilde 
who tells Siegmund that his wife is pregnant; in the sources it is 
Siegmund who so informs his wife. 71 Siegmund's refusal to go to 
Valhalla because Sieglinde cannot be there with him would seem 
scarcely credible to Old Norse ears, as would Wotan's objection to 
accepting Hunding into Valhalla. As for the sword in the tree, in 
the sources (as opposed to Wagner) Odin thrusts the sword into the 
tree in Sigmund's home and in his presence, and it is withdrawn by 
Sigmund then and there. 72 With Wagner the tree is in Hunding's 
home complete with sword on Siegmund's arrival. 73 

And so we must turn to Siegfried , where Wagner's picture of 
the youthful Siegfried is based primarily on the I>SS. The differ¬ 
ences in detail between the t>SS account and Wagner are numerous, 
many being due to influences from other sources. Some are certainly 
worthy of note. 

In ESS (I pp.301-5) Sigurd is at birth put into a frail vessel 
and is carried by the waves to a forest where he is reared by a 
hind and found accidentally by Mimir. Wagner's Mime comes across 
Sieglinde when she is near her time and he adopts Sigurd after 
Sieglinde dies giving birth to him. Wagner makes Siegfried into an 
even more loutish youth than he is in PSS - witness his uncouth 
rudeness to Wotan. in Siegfried , Act III, and his spiteful virulence 
towards his hated foster-father, the smith. Mime, whom some allege 
to have Jewish characteristics and whom Wagner turns into a dwarf, 
probably on the basis of Sigurd's foster-father of the other sources, 
Regin by name, a "dwarf in stature" in the PE 71 * though not in VS, 
Regin being, of course, the dragon's name in PSS (I p.304). It is 
from VS and PE that Wagner transfers to his own dwarf-smith the 
reasons for Siegfried's being sent to fight the dragon, viz. lust 
for the dragon's gold (and in Wagner's context specifically for the 
ring, forged in The Rhinegold by Mime's brother Alberich and filched 
from him by Wotan) whereas in PSS (I pp.306-9) Mimir just wishes to 
be rid of a loutish nuisance, and Siegfried’s dispatch of Mime is 
in 6SS (I pp.220-1) dictated by his desire to avenge himself on 
Mimir for plotting his death and to avoid Mimir's taking vengeance 
on him for slaying his dragon-brother - a motif present in the main 
sourpes but absent from Wagner since his dragon is not Mime's 
brother. Wagner's Siegfried slays Mime simply out of disgust at 
his foster-father's unholy joy, so unsuccessfully concealed, at the 
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thought of 1 becoming lord of the treasure by murdering Siegfried. I 
should mention here that the "Quiz-game" between Mime and Wotan as 
the Wanderer springs from Wagner's imagination, but is modelled on 
not dissimilar situations in the Poetic Edda, such as the lays of 
Vafdrudnir or Grimnir. 

The major difference between the hero of our sources and 
Wagner's Siegfried - a difference necessary to Wagner's original 
conception - is that Wagner's Siegfried has no interest in dragon- 
gold, or wealth, or power. Yet such wealth is a vital consideration 
for the hero of the sources (indeed for any Germanic hero); let one 
quotation speak for all: Sigurd, addressing Fafnir who is in his 
death-throes and has warned Sigurd that the gold will be his death, 
says in VS (p. 32) : 

"Heim munda ek ri6a, ]?ott ek missta j>essa ins mikla 
fjar, ef ek vissa at ek skylda aldri deyja, en hverr 
froekn madr vill fe rada allt til ins eina dags." 

["If I knew I'd never die, I'd ride back . . . even 
though I were to forfeit all the wealth. But every 
valiant man desires to have wealth until that day 
comes."] 

Wagner's Siegfried, for all his valour, is a somewhat brutish, 
simpleton-like child of nature: he communes lyrically with Wagner's 
wood-bird even before lie understands bird-language and he sports 
with a companionable bear in a vicious practical joke against Mime 
(an incident transferred in its essence from the hunting episode in 
the NL (st.949-62) just before Siegfried meets his fate). The idea 
of a Sigfridean harmony with a benevolent nature opposed to the 
unnatural malevolent exploiters of nature by the seekers after world 
domination through the power of wealth (in Wagner's context, through 
the ring) is alien to the sources, as is Siegfried's child-like 
longing to be loved - with Wagner, partly the result of the absence 
of parental affection - though he can only hate his probably Jewishlj 
conceived foster-father. In the sources Sigurd is no semi-brutalizec 
Tarzan, nor yet an heroicized Papageno minus the latter's endearing 
qualities. 

But a hero Wagner's Siegfried certainly is, and moreover that 
free, independent hero Wagner's Wotan had wished to see in his son 
Siegmund - no wonder that Siegfried's conception and birth were, 
unlike Siegmund's, not planned by Wotan; no wonder that, contrary 
to all the sources, Siegfried himself, not his smith foster-father, 
forges anew his father Siegmund's sword, shattered by Wotan's spear, 
thus creating a weapon of his own so that he cannot be thought of 
as Wotan's personal agent. Wagner's Siegfried forges the sword 
simply because its fragments are a parental inheritance and he 
wishes to leave the hated Mime and be off into the wide world. But 
his foster-father wants Siegfried to slay the dragon, and Wagner 
achieves this by grafting on to the Icelandic Brynhild's refusal to 
marry anyone who knew the meaning of fear 75 the motif of Grimm's 
fairy-tale about the man who set out to learn the meaning of fear 76 
- for Mime tells Siegfried that he had promised his mother not to 
let him out into the wide world until he had in fact learned this 
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supposedly vital emotion, and he can do this by attacking the 
dragon, whom Siegfried, of course, slays - and without Odin's 
guidance (present in the sources) since this would have interfered 
with his independent status. He does not learn fear, and did not 
learn about the treasure in advance, from which, on the advice of 
the wood-bird, he takes only ring and Tarnhelm, seemingly merely as 
mementos of his encounter with Fafner (here the sources are bound 
to differ) - and then he makes his way to Briinnhilde's rock, guided 
for part of the way (and differently from in the sources) by the 
wood-bird fluttering ahead, until Wotan vainly bars his path, his 
spear shattered by Siegfried's sword, of which there is nothing in 
the sources. 

So Siegfried finds Brunnhilde. This first encounter of 
Siegfried with Brunnhilde and her awakening - extending into the 
prelude of The Twilight of the Gods - keeps to what might be called 
the "tin-opener" technique of the sources, but differs in detail. 

Some of the divergences are worth noting. For the first time 
Siegfried now thinks he feels fear and calls on his dead mother to 
aid him, even wondering whether Brunnhilde could actually be his 
mother since, differently from in the sources, she tells him she 
has loved him since before he was even begotten. We know, of 
course, that, again differently from in the sources, Brunnhilde must 
be Siegfried's aunt (even more incest?). 

The most significant difference of all is the lyrical-cum- 
heroic mood of the Wagnerian text which is entirely lacking in any 
of the sources, where there is nothing of a Tristan-and-Isolde-like 
yearning for the ultimate consummation of love in death. The 
relationship of Sigurd and Brynhild in the equivalent scene of the 
sources seems to be much more prosaic, and connected rather with 
Sigurd's admiration of Brynhild's runic wisdom than with passionate 
love. 77 In Wagner, too, Brunnhilde imparts runic wisdom to Siegfried 
but of a different nature from that of the sources, in return for 
which he gives her as a so-inappropriate pledge of love that love¬ 
less ring of power from Fafner's treasure - the ring to be taken 
from her by Siegfried on his second visit (in Gunther's shape) which 
causes all the trouble. And as we learn, she it is, through the 
exercise of her magic powers and not the dragon's blood of NL (st.100 
902) or PSS (I p.312) that ensures Siegfried's partial invulnerabilit; 
In the pure Icelandic sources, the blood, as with Wagner, gives 
Siegfried the understanding of bird-language only, and there he is no 
invulnerable at all. 78 Again, the idea that Briinnhilde's special 
powers depend on her virginity is borrowed from the NL (st.681); it 
is not in the Icelandic. 

And so we are back with The Twilight of the Gods, the starting 
point of my discussion. We saw that Wagner's Hagen, of semi¬ 
supernatural origin, is himself responsible for the Siegfried- 
Brunnhilde tragedy, designed by him to gain possession of the ring 
for selfish ends, and more especially - a point I did not previously 
mention - because his supernatural father is, according to Wagner, 
none other than Alberich, original dwarf-forger of the ring, who 
specifically begets Hagen to retrieve it - which clearly cannot be 
the case in the sources. No wonder Siegfried has to die, whether on 
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a deeper level because of his hubris in refusing to return the ring 
to the Rhine-daughters (a scene invented by Wagner, especially the 
idea that Siegfried's sword can cut, like some Gordian knot, the 
web of fate spun by the Norns, for in the sources it is well 
attested that no man can fight against fate); 79 or perhaps he dies 
through contamination by the accursed ring, itself perhaps respon¬ 
sible for his hubris, though, because of his lack of interest in 
power, Alberich himself, in his dream appearance to Hagen (another 
product of Wagner's imagination) says that Siegfried is immune to 
the curse. Or is Siegfried doomed because he, like his father 
Siegmund, infects his love by the use of violence to break through 
past Wotan to Brunnhilde? - though here, too, the curse may play its 
part. In the Icelandic, the curse is certainly working insidiously 
in the background, though it is hardly susceptible to a Wagnerian 
interpretation, and in the NL there is no curse at all. There is 
certainly nothing in the sources to suggest that the curse is some¬ 
how responsible for the Norns' thread of fate breaking - in the 
sources it just does not break. 

And so to the events following on Siegfried's murder. The 
details of Gutrune's being confronted with Siegfried's corpse are 
largely conflated from different sources, and Hagen in the NL does 
not slay Gunther in a quarrel reminiscent of Fafner's with Fasolt. 
Nor does Siegfried's dead body raise a warning finger, in almost 
Gothic style, as Hagen seeks to take the ring. 

Wagner's conception of heroism lacks, for me, one trait at 
least of what I regard as heroic saga tradition. When the Atli of 
VS (p.73) receives his mortal wound, he exclaims laconically, 

"eigi mun her furfa um at binda e6a umbud 
at veita . . . hverr veitir mer Joenna averk?" 

["no need here for bandaging or treatment 
. . . Who inflicted this hurt on me?"] 

Or there is the other Atli in the Saga of Grettir , struck down by a 
stealthy enemy, who as he falls dying, remarks, 

"bau tidkast nu in breidu spjotin". 

["those broad spears are quite the thing 
these days".] 

Such an attitude is not Romantic enough for Wagner. 

It is in this last part of The Twilight of the Gods that there 
is little resemblance either to the second half of the NL, or to the 
parallel version of the Icelandic sources, for there almost to a man 
the various combatants are wiped out in battle, in the NL as a 
result of Kriemhilt's (our Gutrune's) desire to avenge Siegfried 
and to regain his treasure, and in the Icelandic largely because 
of her second husband's lust for that same treasure. There is 
nothing of this in Wagner. His linking of the tale of Siegfried 
and Brunnhilde with, in his original plan, the redemption and re¬ 
habilitation of the gods, or in the final version, with their self- 
destruction, is Wagner's invention, no doubt inspired by the 
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scholarship of his day, e.g. von der Hagen again, who asserts that 
the German Siegfried's life and death and the doom of the Burgundians 
are nothing other than the life and death of the Norse god Balder 
and the final doom of the Northern Pantheon . 81 

But that Siegfried and Brunnhilde are in some sense responsible 
for what befalls the gods is Wagner's brain-child. And what does 
befall them through the return of the ring to the Rhine-daughters? 

Not that redemption and rehabilitation brought about by Siegfried's 
atoning death combined with Brunnhilde's love and self-immolation, 
when love and truth are indistinguishable, and the philosopher 
Feuerbach very much to the fore 82 - nor yet the titanic struggle of 
the Icelandic sources between the doomed gods and their equally 
doomed opponents - no, we have a Wotan who, since The Valkyrie , has 
yearned for "the end”. The idea that Wotan deliberately wills the 
end of the gods, the destruction of his own power, of his own 
cosmos, the idea that Wotan now desires extinction in self- 
destruction, and that he orders the felling of the World Ash, piling 
its logs up round Valhalla to create a funeral pyre parallel to 
that of Brunnhilde and Siegfried - from the point of view of the 
Odin of Icelandic mythology this is quite simply mid-summer madness. 
But not from the stand-point of Wagner’s new pessimistic inter¬ 
pretation of his tetralogy, reinforced by his reading of 
Schopenhauer with special reference to the annihilation of the will 
- though I must admit (and here I tread on dangerous ground) that 
Wotan's self-destruction is for me tantamount to suicide, and for 
Schopenhauer suicide is just not the way to his annihilation of the 
will . 83 

Wagner implies that in his tetralogy he is recreating the 
original myth , 84 and doing so, partly at least, so that the Germans 
of his day should come to feel that close communal affinity with 
mythical truth as did the ancient Greeks, though they knew their 
myth, whereas the Germans of Wagner's time were not well-grounded 
in Wagner's Germanic material and had little feeling for it. It 
did not provide for them that myth which, for the Greeks, as Wagner 
says, was the poem of a life-view held in common ; 85 and one cannot 
help wondering why Wagner deliberately discarded the idea of using 
for his purpose the Christian gospels which would indeed have pro¬ 
vided a life-view held in common by his audience. 

In speaking of the Greek tragic poet Wagner wrote: 

"The Unitarian form of his art-work ... lay 
already mapped out for him in the contours of the 
myth; which he had only to work up into a living 
edifice, but in no wise break to pieces and newly 
fit together in favour of an arbitrarily conceived 
building"1 

And this is precisely what Wagner did in "restoring the original 
myth ". 8 6 

Ladies and gentlemen, if what you are looking for is a distil¬ 
lation, of aspects of German Romanticism with a dash of Feuerbach 
and a soupgon of Schopenhauer, whether misunderstood or consciously 
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adapted, and what seems to me to be a form of nihilism (even though 
the music may imply a new beginning - in accordance with the 
sources) - a nihilism substituted for a former German-socialist 
revolutionary zeal, all expressed in a colourful literary (I almost 
said sub-literary '.) mosaic arbitrarily constructed out of the 
ancient tales, the various cracks and flaws in the mosaic unnoticed 
in the overwhelming power of music that - if I may allow myself a 
subjective evaluation — terrifies me with its well-nigh irresistible 
appeal to the emotional and the irrational at the expense of the 
intellect - then by all means you must immerse yourselves in 
Wagner's tetralogy. But if you wish for a truthful picture of the 
ancient myths and legends, then I can only quote to you the words 
of Wagner's own primeval Erda: Ladies and Gentlemen, "I counsel you, 
shun the ring; 8 7 
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Das Nibelungenlied, ed. Helmut de Boor (13th ed., Wiesbaden, 1956). 
Abbreviated NL. 


The Saga of the Volsungs, ed. and trans. R.G. Finch, Nelson's Icelandic 
Texts (London and Edinburgh, 1965). Abbreviated VS. 

Edda , ed. Gustav Neckel (4th ed., revised by Hans Kuhn, Heidelberg, 1962). 
Abbreviated PE. 


Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, ed. Gufini Jonsson (Reykjavik, 1935). Abbreviated 

SnE. 


Pi&riks saga af Bern, ed. H.H.A. Bertelsen, STUAGNL 34, 2 vols. (Copenhagen, 
1905-11). Abbreviated PSS. 


Richard Wagner, Samtliche Schriften und Dichtungen, Volks-Ausgabe (6th ed., 
Leipzig, 1911) V-VI. References to other volumes of this edition are made 
as appropriate. Abbreviated Volks-Ausgabe. 


Volks-Ausgabe IV, p.312: Erst jetzt auch erkannte ich die Moglichkeit, ihn 
[Siegfried] zum Helden eines Dramas zu machen, was mir nie eingefalien war, 
so lange ich ihn mir nur aus dem mittelalterlichen Nibelungenliede kannte. 
["Now, also for the first time, I recognised the possibility of making him 
[Siegfried] the hero of a drama, something that had never occurred to me as 
long as I only knew him from the mediaeval Nibelungenlied."] 

Volks-Ausgabe IV, p.311f.: In dem Streben , den Wunschen meines Herzens 
kunstlerische Gestalt zu geben, und im Eifer zu erforschen, was mich denn 
so unwiderstehlich zu dem urheimatlichen Sagenquelle hinzog, gelangte ich 
Schritt fur Schritt in das tiefere Altertum hinein . . . Meine Studien 
trugen mich so durch die Dichtungen des Mittelalters hindurch bis auf den 
Grund des alten urdeutschen Mythos; ein Gewand nach dem anderen, das ihm 
die spatere Dichtung entstellend umgeworfen hatte , vermochte ich von ihm 
abzulosen, um ihn so endlich in seiner keuschesten Schonheit zu erblicken . 
["In the effort to give artistic form to my heart's desires, and in the 
eagerness to find out what it was that drew me so irresistibly to the 
primeval source of our native legends, I moved step by step into the 
deeper recesses of antiquity ... My studies thus took me through the 
literary works of the Middle Ages right down to the foundations of the 
ancient primeval German myth; I was able to strip away one disfiguring 
garment after another, wrapped around it by later poetry, and thus at last 
to behold it in its chastest beauty."] 


Das Lied vom Hurnen Seyfrid, ed. K.C. King (Manchester, 1958). This poem 
is extant only in printed texts dating from the sixteenth century. 

VS p.58; PE p.210, st.20-33; SnE pp.170-1. 

VS p.50. 

VS p.26; PE pp.176-7; SnE p.167. 

Volks-Ausgabe VI, p.213, Siegfried : Euch beiden meld' ich , / wie ich 
Brunnhild' band ["I'll tell you both how I bound Briinnhilde"]; ibid., 
Hagen: So zwangst du Brunnhild' ? ["So you subdued Briinnhilde?" ; p.214. 
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Gutrune : N So zwangst du das kuhne Weib? ["So you subdued the fearless woman?"]. 

Volks-Ausgabe VI, p.217, Hagen ; Ein freisiliches Weib / f 'uhrt er heim ["He’s 
bringing home a monstrous woman"] (cf. NL st.655: si is t ein vreislichez 
wip ["she is a monstrous woman"]). 

Volks-Ausgabe VI, p.217. Die Mannen : So bestand er die Not, / bestand den 
Kampf? [ The vassals : "So he came through the danger, won the fight?"] 
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p.57. 
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p. 45. 
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p. 59; 
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PE 

p. 213 

24 
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p.52. 

2 5 

vs 

p. 50; 


Lohengrin , Act II, Sc.2, Volks-Ausgabe II, pp.85-9. 

See R.G. Finch, VS, pp.xxi-xxiv. 

See R.G. Finch, VS, p.xxvff.. 

Volks-Ausgabe VI, p.194, stage direction after Siegfried drinks the potion: 
mit schnell entbrannter Leidenschaft, den Blick auf sie heftend ["with 
suddenly inflamed passion, fixing his gaze upon her"]. 

VS pp.24-6; cf. SnE pp.164-6. 

Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie (2. Ausgabe, Gottingen, 1844) ch.7ff.. 

SnE pp.65-8. 

SnE pp.48-9. 

P. Saintyves, Les Contes de Perrault (Paris, 1923) p.464. 

Nordische Heldenromane (Breslau, 1814-28) I-III. 

SnE pp.158-9. 
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See especially Grimnismal, st.29-33, in PE pp.63-4. 

SnE pp.12, 14. 

Locasenna ,st.26 in Edda p.101. 

Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla I, ed. Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, Islenzk Fornrit 
26 (Reykjavik, 1941) p.13. 

SnE p.28. 

SnE p.47. 

F-H. von der Hagen, Die Nibelungen: ihre Bedeutung fur die Gegenwart und 
fur immer (Breslau, 1819) p.43: . . . wie Siegfried von den beiden Sohnen 
A Jibelungs den Hort gewinnt: der dritte Bruder ist dort Alberich mit der 
Tarnkappe how Siegfried wins the hoard from Nibelung’s two 

sons: there, the third brother is Alberich with the cloak of invisibility 


Op.cit., p.54, 106-7 (st.13-14). 

Deutsche Mythologie , p.602. 

VS p.26; Reginswal in PE p.175 (prose passage). 

Locasenna, st.9 in PE p.98. 

Deutsche Mythologie, pp.220-2. 

SnE pp.96-8; Vplospa st.51 in PE p.12. 

SnE pp.88, 92. 

Clearly so in Balder's Dreams, Baldrs draumar st.4-5 in PE p.277; by 
implication in the Sibyl's Prophecy, Vglospa st.l in PE p.l. 

.Deutsche Mythologie, p.229. 

VS p.48. 

t>SS I p.314. 

VS p.32; Fafnismal st.16-17 in PE p.183; SnE p.166. 

Die Nibelungen, p.42: Der Wurm hat den alleserschrekenden Helm, sonst auch 
. . . der unsichtbarmachende Helm des Aides, Plutus, Perseus . . . ["The 
dragon has the all-terrifying helm, then again there is . . . the helmet 
of Aides, Plutus, Perseus that produces invisibility . . ."] 


Deutsche Mythologie , p.431: gewohnlich wird die unsichtbarkeit der zwerge in 
ein bestimmtes stuck ihrer kleidung, einen hut oder mantel gesetzt, durch 
deren zufalliges ablegen oder abwerfen sie plotzlich sichtbar werden . 

["the invisibility of dwarfs usually resides in a particular article of 
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their clothing, a hat or cloak, the accidental removal or discarding of 
which renders them suddenly visible.”] 


See e.g. Grimnismal st.8 in PE pp.58-9? Sn£ p.61. 

SnE p*31. 

There might seem to be some slight inconsistency in Wagner's conception of 
the threat posed by Alberich: if, as would appear to be the case, it is the 
power of untold wealth that will undermine the hegemony of the gods (see 
Rheingold , Volks-Ausgabe V, pp.243-4, Alberich's words to Wotan) then to 
what distinct end does Wotan gather together in his impregnable fortress 
Walhalla the heroes slain in battle? It may also be noted that in the 
sources the dwarfs are not numbered among the enemies of the gods and pose 
no sort of threat to them. 


The line of descent is as follows: Odin - Sigi - Rerir - Volsung - Sigmund 
(VS pp.1-3). In the mediaeval, and Christian, German sources there can be 
no link between human warriors and pagan gods. 


VS pp.9, 13-14. 


64 VS p.14; Helgaqvi&a Hundingsbana in fyrri, st.1-10 in PE pp.130-1. 

65 VS pp.9-10. 

66 See L.J. Rather, The Dream of Self-Destruction . Wagner's "Ring" and the 
Modern-World (Baton Rouge and London, 1979) p.47ff., who refers especially 
to the third chapter of Wagner's Oper und Drama. 

67 Elizabeth M. Wilkinson, ”'Tasso - ein gesteigerter Werther' in the light 
of Goethe's principle of 'Steigerung'", MLR 13 (1949) p.305ff., reprinted 
in Elizabeth M. Wilkinson and L.A. Willoughby, Goethe. Poet and Thinker 
(London, 1962; repr. 1970) p,185ff. I am indebted to my colleague Dr R.H. 
Stephenson for his scholarly guidance in this and associated areas. 

68 VS p.35; Sigrdrlfomal , prose passage after st.4 in PE p.190; HelreiS 
Brynhildar , st.8-10 in PE pp.220-1. 

69 VS p.20. 


HelreiS Brynhildar st.8-10 in PE pp.220-1. The sources are not, in fact, 
uniform in the details they give of the scene in which Sigurd (Siegfried) 
first encounters Brynhild; in Sigrdrlfomal (prose introduction in PE p.189) 
he does not pass through a barrier of flame, nor does he do so in the 
parallel passage in VS (p.35) that derives from it, though in both these 
instances there is a reference to a great light "as if there were a fire 
blazing"; in SnE (pp.168-9) there is no such reference, nor any fire; in 
PSS the situation is totally different, and in NL so such meeting takes 
place at all. 

VS p.21. 

VS pp.4-5. 
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Though in Wegmund's account of his background in The Valkyrie (Die 
Walkure, Volks-Ausgabe VI, p.8) there is mention of another tree, an oak, 
once in his own home but burned to a stump in the general holocaust 
described. 

Reginsmal , introductory prose passage in PE p.173. 

VS p.35? Sigrdrifomal, prose passage after st.4 in PE p.190. 

"Marchen von einem, der auszog, das Furchten zu lernen": Bruder Grimm, 
Kinder- und Hausmarchen, ed. Heinz Rolleke (Koln, 1982) pp.17-25. 

VS pp.35-40; Sigrdrifomal , passim, in PE pp.189-97. 

VS p.33; Fafnismal, prose passage after st.31 in PE p.186. 


For a typical example see VS p.59, en eigi ma vid skppum vinna 
one can fight against fate"]. 


["but 


Grettis saga fismundarsonar , ed. Gudni Jonsson, Islenzk Fornrit 7, 

(Reykjavik, 1936) p.146. 

Die Nibelungen , p.37: Aber es lasst sich darthun, dass auch bei uns 
Siegfrieds Leben und Tod, die Klage, und der Nibelungen Noth . . . nichts 
anders ist, als das Leben und Tod Baldurs des Guten, der Untergang aller 
Gotter in der Gotterdammerung. ["But it can be shown that with us, too, 
Siegfried’s life and death, the "Lament" ( die Klage) and the doom of the 
Nibelungs ... is nothing other than the life and death of Baldur the 
Good, the downfall of all gods in the Twilight of the Gods."] 

Ludwig Feuerbach, Samtliche Werke, ed. Wilhelm Bolin and Friedrich Jodi, 

5 vols. (2. unveranderte Auflage) II, p.299: Wie aber objektiv, so ist auch 
subjektiv die Liebe das Kriterium des Seins - das Kriterium der Wahrheit 
und Wirklichket . Wo k e i n e Liebe, ist auch 
k e i n e Wahrheit. ["But just as it is objectively, so, too, 
is love subjectively the criterion of Being - the criterion of truth and 
reality. Where there is no love, there is also no truth".] 

See e.g. Bryan Magee, The Philosophy of Schopenhauer (Oxford, 1983) pp.222-3. 

For example, Wagner called his original short prose outline of what was to 
develop into his Ring "The Nibelungen-Myth as Sketch for a Drama" (Der 
Nibelungen-Mythos Als Entwurf zu einem Drama ; Volks-Ausgabe II, pp.156-66). 

Volks-Ausgabe IV, p.34: der Mythos [ist] aber das Gedicht einer gemeinsamen 
Lebensanschauung . ["the myth [is], however, the poem of a life-view held in 
common."] 

This translation is that of W. Ashton Ellis as quoted by Albert Goldman and 
Evert Sprinchorn, Wagner on Music and Drama (London, 1970) p.90. The 
original is found in Volks-Ausgabe IV, p.34: Die einheitvolle Form seines 
JCunstwerkes war ihm aber in dem Geruste des Mythos vorgezeichnet, das er zum 
lebenvollen Baue nur auszufuhren keineswegs aber um eines willkurlich 
erdachten kunstlerischen Baues will zu zerbrockeln und neu zusammenzufugen 
hatte . 


Volks-Ausgabe V, p.262: dir rat' ich , meide den Ringi 



BUCKLING HOMILY XIII RECONSIDERED 

\ 

By MARY CLAYTON 


Blickling Homily XIII is a confused and confusing apocryphal account 
of the assumption of the Virgin Mary. 1 It has, however, been 
admirably elucidated by Rudolph Willard in a series of articles, and 
he has shown that it is a combination of two Latin assumption 
apocrypha: 2 Transitus C, which contains a relatively brief account 
of Mary's assumption, and a second text, which was as yet undiscovered 
and which was, he suggested, related to two other extant apocrypha, 
Transitus B and Transitus E. The motive for combining these two 
texts was, he thought, the desire for a fuller account of the actual 
assumption. In this article, I should like to show what this 
undiscovered source for the second section of Blickling XIII is and 
to re-examine the nature of the two sources and the reasons for their 
combination in the Old English homily. The Old English text was 
clearly composed by someone barely competent in Latin and it may 
have been further confused by subsequent miscopying and alteration, 
but behind it is visible a complex and intriguing textual history, 
which repays detailed study. Before going on to consider the Old 
English text and its sources, however, a brief sketch of the history 
of Marian assumption apocrypha is necessary. 

The last mention of Mary in the Bible is in the Acts of the 
Apostles i 14, where she is described praying with the apostles, and 
there is no reference to her death. By the end of the fourth 
century, however, the question of her death and the possibility of 
her assumption was being discussed: Epiphanius ( ob . 403) declared 
that "I do not decide, nor say that she remained immortal; nor 
either will I vouch that she died". 3 This uncertainty, though, was 
not a feature of the apocrypha and by the fifth century at the 
latest we begin to find apocryphal accounts of Mary's death and 
assumption. These narratives have an extremely complicated textual 
history, existing in many different languages and offering widely 
differing descriptions of the circumstances surrounding Mary's 
departure from the world. It seems likely that the earliest 
apocryphal narratives issued from the mention of Mary in the Acts 
of the Apostles and that they were deeply influenced by the 
apocryphal Acta, such as the Acts of John, which described the 
assumption of John the Evangelist. 4 The apostles probably had an 
even larger role in the earliest accounts than they do in the sur¬ 
viving ones. Traces of this can be seen in Transitus B, for 
example, in the arguments between John and Peter on the question of 
the palm-branch and, especially, in the concluding section where 
the apostles are asked by Christ to decide on the fate of Mary's 
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body and Mary is ignored while attention is concentrated on their 
decision. 

In the West there are two main textual families of Marian 
apocrypha. One of these, found in Syriac and Coptic, in a Greek 
version which is ascribed to John the Evangelist and in a Latin 
version known as Transitus D, describes how Mary's incorruptible 
body was borne to paradise and there, enveloped in a great light 
and emitting a sweet fragrance, was worshipped by choirs of saints 
while her soul was assumed into heaven. 5 The second, known as the 
R family, originally affirmed the full resurrection of Mary's body, 
its reuniting with her soul and their joint assumption into heaven. 6 
In these texts Mary dies, her soul is taken to heaven and her body 
is laid in a sepulchre. Christ comes three days later and either 
takes the body with him to heaven, where it is reunited with the 
soul or, bringing with him Mary's soul, he reunites it with the 
body at the sepulchre before bearing Mary back with him to heaven. 

As the R family only is of importance in a consideration of the 
Anglo-Saxon texts, I shall concentrate on it here. 

The European source of this group of texts appears to be a 
lost Greek text of the fifth century, closely related to the Syriac 
fragments published by Wright from fifth-century manuscripts. 7 
This lost source gave rise to a shortened version R, intended for 
liturgical reading, 8 and to the rendering by John of Thessalonica 
(610-49) which exists in two versions, T and . 9 It was also the 
source of a Latin translation, now lost, which can be partly 
reconstructed. 10 In turn this Latin text was the source of a 
shortened version A, composed some time between the seventh century 
and the ninth century, from which the manuscript dates. 11 The same 
lost translation was also the source of the narrative known to 
Gregory of Tours (c.540-94) of which he gives a summary in his 
Miraculorum Libri, 12 and of another lost version which seems to have 
been the ancestor of Transitus C, of the version in the Colbert 
manuscript published by Capelle, 13 and of Pseudo-Melito ( Transitus 
B) . This last purports in its prologue to be an orthodox correction 
of an account given by the heretic Leucius and it exists in two 
versions, Transitus B^- and B? . 1 4 of these, Transitus B 2 is thought 
by its editor to be the older, as its treatment of the source is 
governed by more narrowly dogmatic motives than that of the more 
style-conscious B-*-. Transitus B 2 probably dates from the fifth 
century, so it is evident that the apocryphal texts passed through 
several stages of revision within a very short period. The only 
other well-known apocryphon, Transitus A, 15 was thought by 
Tischendorf to be the oldest text, as he knew neither Transitus B^ 
nor C, but it is now recognized as a late composite account. 

The ultimate source of this family has been shown by Wenger to 
have, without any doubt, asserted the corporal assumption of Mary. 16 
Many orthodox theologians, however, evinced great reserve in treat¬ 
ing of the fate of Mary's body, being unwilling to accept an account 
which lacked biblical authority. Their reserve also exerted an 
influence over the transmitters of the apocryphal accounts, and 
several versions have widely varying endings, some of which describe 
only the assumption of Mary's soul and avoid an explicit statement 
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of whether or not her body and soul were reunited. John of 
Thessalohica, for example, followed his source as far as its account 
of the resurrection of her body, but stopped short of recounting 
this. Similarly, the Latin manuscripts of Transitus C vary greatly 
at this point. The version of Transitus C in the eleventh-century 
English manuscript, Cambridge, Pembroke College, MS 25, for example, 
omits the description of the angels replacing Mary's soul in her 
body and ends "et sic iussit angelis tolli corpus Mariae, 
nescientibus apostolis ubi transtulerunt illud" ["and so he com¬ 
manded the angels to raise up Mary's body, without the apostles 
knowing where they brought it"], followed by quotations from the 
liturgy for the feast of the assumption. 17 Whoever was responsible 
for the transmission of this text, therefore, chose to leave the 
question of the resurrection of Mary's body completely open. The 
apocryphal texts as a group were handled with great freedom by 
scribes, seemingly being expanded and abbreviated at will. 

The source of the first section of the Blickling homily is a 
version of Transitus C which does not correspond in all details to 
any one Latin version yet discovered. Its ending, it is clear, had 
been revised to eliminate the resurrection of Mary's body. The 
original ending of Transitus C reads: 

Et adtulerunt angeli animam sanctae Mariae et 
posuerunt earn in corpore ipsius, iubente domino 
nostro Iesu Christo, et habebit gloriam ibi in 
sempiterna saecula saeculorum. 10 
[And the angels carried Mary's soul and placed 
it in her body, at the command of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and she will have glory there for ever 
and ever.] 

In three of Wilmart's manuscripts of Transitus C, the G, M and P 
manuscripts, Mary's soul and body are not reunited, but her body 
is merely placed in paradise "et est ibi, glorifleans deum cum 
omnibus electis suis" 19 ["and it is there, glorifying God with all 
his elect"]. Taking into account the characteristic distortions 
of the Blickling translator, it is clear from the last sentence of 
the first section of the Blickling text that its source followed 
the ending in these three manuscripts: 

Drihten bead ]pmm wolenum jpaet hie eodan on neorxna 
wang & Jpaer asetton Jaaere eadigan Marian sawle; & 
on neorxna wange bi]? a wuldor mid Gode & mid 
eallum his gecorenum so]?lice. 20 

[The Lord commanded the clouds to go to paradise 
and set down there the soul of the blessed Mary; 
and truly in paradise there is always glory with 
God and with all his chosen ones.] 

As well as failing to affirm the full corporal assumption in 
its conclusion, the source of the first part of Blickling XIII 
shows signs of having been revised throughout to eliminate 
references to the assumption of Mary's body and these revisions can 
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almost all be paralleled in some of Wilmart's manuscripts. In the 
opening paragraph of the Old English, for example, the angel 
announces to Mary: 

Aris ]?u Maria & onfoh ]?issum palmtwige ]?e ic ]pe nu 
brohte, for jpan ]?u bist sojplice eer ]?rim dagum genumen 
of ]pinum lichoman, & ealle Drihtnes apostolas beo]? 
sende ]?e to bebyrgenne . 2 1 

[Arise, Mary, and receive this palm-branch which I 
have now brought you, because, truly, before three 
days have passed you will be taken from the body 
and all the apostles of the Lord will be sent to 
bury you.] 

Transitus C reads here: 

Maria, exsurge et accipe palmam quam nunc tibi 
detuli, quoniam post tres dies adsumenda es. Et 
ecce ego mittam omnes apostolos ad te sepeliendam, 
ut uideant gloriam tuam quam acceptura es . 22 
[Mary, rise up and receive the palm which I have 
now brought you, since you are to be assumed after 
three days. And behold I shall send all the 
apostles to bury you, that they may see your glory 
which you are about to receive.] 

"Adsumenda" and the final clause of the Latin together imply the 
assumption of Mary's body and soul, but the final clause is missing 
from one of Wilmart's ninth-century manuscripts, G. When Mary shows 
John her preparations for her death, the Old English again has 
nothing to correspond to the comment that the angel "eius adsumptionem 
ei praedixerat " 23 ["had foretold her assumption to him"], also 
missing from two of Wilmart's manuscripts, M and T, but has instead 
"heo him eeteowde ealle hire medomnesse", which is difficult to 
explain in the context (Willard tentatively suggests "she showed 
him all her things fitting for the occasion "). 24 The source 
followed by the Blickling translator had, therefore, been revised 
in its ending and in some details to avoid an affirmation of Mary's 
corporal assumption. This revision was not perfect; Christ's speech 
to Mary's body, after he has taken her soul, reassures it that it 
will not be abandoned. Although this is not completely incompatible 
with the revised ending, it is obviously better suited to the 
original conclusion of Transitus C. 

The manuscript followed by the Old English translator had also 
been abridged, a feature not unusual in manuscripts intended for 
liturgical use. When, for example, Mary calls together her relations 
and announces to them her coming death, she makes, in the Latin 
version, a long speech about the angels of good and evil . 25 This 
speech is omitted from the Old English, and it must already have 
been missing from the source which the translator was following, as 
it is also omitted from two of Wilmart's manuscripts, F and G. 
Similarly, when Christ has announced to Peter that he will be with 
him to the end of the world, Peter makes another lengthy speech on 
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the theme of true virginity and this is omitted completely from the 
Old English, the omission corresponding to that in four of Wilmart's 
manuscripts, B, G, P and R. 26 It is also lacking in the version of 
Transitus C in Cambridge, Pembroke College, MS 25, which was not 
collated by Wilmart. Of all the Latin manuscripts, Wilmart's G, 

St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 732, from the ninth century, seems to 
be the closest to the Blickling homily, although the source of the 
Old English text was clearly different in some details. 

The first part of Blickling XIII, then, followed this abridged, 
variant version of Transitus C, in which Mary's body, having been 
transferred to paradise, remained separate from her soul, which is 
assumed into heaven. To this was added part of another apocryphon, 
Transitus B, in which the corporal assumption is described in great 
detail. It is possible that the Old English author found the two 
texts already joined in his source. The version of the assumption 
narrative in the Colbert manuscript (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
MS lat. 2672), for example, combines the beginning and end of 
Transitus B with another related version. The clumsy manner in 
which the two texts are joined in Blickling XIII suggests, however, 
that the Old English author was responsible: the lack of skill with 
which the transition from one text to another is managed is very 
much in keeping with the many other faults of the homily. In the 
added text the question of Mary's body is given considerable pro¬ 
minence: Christ asks the apostles what should befall it and, when 
they request its resurrection, he addresses it directly, raising it 
up as "mines wuldres eardung" 27 ["dwelling of my glory"]. It is 
evident from the Old English text that the question of Mary’s 
corporal assumption preoccupied the translator and it was this, I 
believe, which led him to add part of Transitus B on to his main 
source, which had omitted the resurrection of Mary's body. The 
motive behind the addition seems to have been the desire to reaffirm 
the assumption of the resurrected body and soul, rather than the 
desire for greater narrative fullness, as Willard suggested. 28 

Willard was the first to realize the composite nature of the 
Blickling text, but when he wrote only Tischendorf's text of 
Transitus B was available. In order to explain the source of the 
second part of the Blickling homily, therefore, Willard had to draw 
on Tischendorf's text and on what he termed Transitus E, a variant 
of Transitus B found in Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, MS Lat. 58, 
as well as noting some parallels with the Old English assumption 
narrative in Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS 41. 29 He con¬ 
cluded that the Blickling translator either used two sources for the 
second part of the narrative (Transitus B and E ) or that he had 
access to a text not yet fully identified. The publication of a 
second version of Transitus B, namely , by Haibach-Reinisch, 
allows us to see that the latter is the case, and it is clear from 
a comparison with Blickling XIII that this is the source for the 
second part of the homily. Transitus B 2 is also the source for the 
assumption homily in Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS 41, which 
is a very faithful translation from the Latin. 

The Blickling assumption text has few virtues as a translation 
and Willard attributes its garbled nature to a faulty Latin original, 
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the poor Latinity of the translator and later efforts at improvement 
by an emendator (who, however, remains conjectural). He has dis¬ 
cussed the various sections of the text in a series of articles: 
the page missing from the Blickling manuscript and supplied from 
the text of the same homily in Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 

MS 198; 30 the passage in which John describes how he was brought to 
Jerusalem; 31 the final part of the assumption narrative, which is 
translated from Transitus B; 32 and the concluding translation of 
the Magnificat . 33 In the remainder of this article I should like 
first to supplement Willard's work on the sources of the homily and 
then to discuss in particular the section translated from Transitus 
B 2 , as much of what Willard had to say about this part of the text 
is, understandably, incorrect. 

The Old English version opens with an account of the angel's 
appearance to Mary, after which she climbs Mount Olivet with a palm- 
branch which the angel brought to her. The description does not 
correspond to anything in Wilmart's manuscripts of Transitus C, but 
the text used by the Old English author must have had something 
similar to the reading at the parallel point in Transitus B 2 , or he 
himself may have supplied it from the version of Transitus B 2 which 
he used later in the homily: 

Palma autem ilia fulgebat nimia luce; et erat quidem 
virga illius viriditati consimilis, sed folia illius 
ut Stella matutina radio claritatis fulgebant. 34 
[For that palm was shining with a very great light; 
and indeed the branch of it was likewise green, but 
its leaves shone like the morning star with a ray 
of brightness.] 

£>st was sofclice swi£>e scinende palmtwig & hit w$s 
£a swa leoht swa se mergenlica steorra, ]?e heo £>®r 
onfeng of ]?«s engles handa. 35 

[That was truly a very shining palm-branch which 
she received from the angel's hand and it was then 
as bright as the morning star.] 

In the next sentence, the translator has understandably experienced 
considerable difficulty with one of the confused and cryptic 
vestiges of older detail preserved in Transitus C. In the source 
of Transitus C the trees on Mount Olivet bow to Mary and this 
episode is preserved in John of Thessalonica's assumption homily: 

Et quand elle fut sur le mont, celui-ci exulta tout 
entier avec les arbres qui s'y trouvaient, en telle 
sorte que les arbres inclinaient leur cime et 
adoraient. 3 6 

[And when she was on the mountain, it rejoiced with 
all the trees which were on it, in that the trees 
bowed down their tops and adored.] 

In Transitus C there is merely a relic of this: "exultauit Maria cum 
magno gaudio, una cum omnibus qui ibidem erant" 37 ["Mary exulted with 
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great joy, together with all who were in the same place"]. The Old 
English translator has connected the second clause of this sentence 
with the next sentence ("Angelus autem qui uenerat ad earn ascendit 
in caelis cum magno lumine" ["But the angel who had come to her 
ascended into the heavens with a great light"]), thus creating an 
audience not present in the Latin: "& ealle fa ]?e {parr waeron hie 
gesawon fast se engel fe aer com to hire astah on heofenas mid myclum 
leohte " 38 ["And all who were there saw that the angel who had pre¬ 
viously come to her ascended into the heavens with a great light"]. 
In the source Mary, having returned to her house, then prays alone 
to God, but the translator converts this into a dialogue; as Willard 
observes: 


in the Blickling Homilies . . . whenever there is a 
long speech and particularly if this speech contains 
a quotation from something said previously, the trans¬ 
lator is sure to lose his way, to re-interpret the 
matter, and to make a conversation or narrative 
account out of direct speech . 3 9 

In her prayer Mary quotes the promise made to her by Christ and 
this is attributed in the Old English to the angel, although he has 
just been shown departing to heaven. 

The Old English continues with the arrival of John, and Mary's 
speech to him, but a page is missing from the Blickling manuscript 
at this point. Willard has printed the CCCC 198 text and discussed 
it in detail, reconstructing from Wilmart's variants the type of 
reading which must have been in the translator’s source, and showing 
how he confounded his initial confusion on the meaning of this 
passage. 40 The translator, here and elsewhere, totally fails to 
recognize biblical allusions, such as that to the crucifixion in 
this sentence. Failures in comprehension, however, do not deter 
him from attempting to make some sense out of each clause in the 
source, even if this be the opposite sense to that of the Latin. 

Such confusions are typical of the entire Old English homily, 
but some of the translator's misunderstandings are revealing about 
his own attitude towards the text. When, for example, the apostles 
are conveyed by clouds to Mary's home, "uidentes se inuicem, 
admirantes salutauerunt " 41 ["seeing each other, they greeted each 
other in surprise"], but the translator has confused the syntax and 
has transformed this into: "hie gesawon be him tweonum faet heo waes 
gewuldrod & hie fa haletton on hie " 42 ["then they saw amongst them¬ 
selves (?) that she was glorified and they greeted her"]. As the 
apostles have not yet seen Mary, this is nonsense, but the trans¬ 
lator obviously already knew the outline of the narrative and was 
eager to come to what for him must have been the main point, Mary's 
glorification. Again, John's account of how he was brought to 
Mary's house from where he had been preaching is turned into narra¬ 
tive and speeches by other characters, and the translator seems to 
have thought that "me" and "me hie" were abbreviations for "Maria" 
and "Michahel ". 43 John's description. 


Subito descendit nubes in eodem loco ubi erant 
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congregati populi audientes uerbum dei. Subito 
circumdedit me nubes [omitted in MSS F, G, M and I] 
et rapuit me de medio eorum, uidentibus omnibus qui 
ibidem erant, et adtulit me hie, et statim percussi 

. 4 4 

ostium . . . 

[Suddenly a cloud descended in that same place where 
the people were assembled, listening to the word of 
God. Suddenly a cloud enclosed me and seized me 
from their midst, in the sight of all who were there, 
and brought me here, and immediately I struck the 
door. . .] 

seems to have been understood as the beginning of the assumption 
proper, as the Old English reads: 

[pa semninga astag mycel wolcen on [pa ilcan stowe 
on [pare ]?e we waeron gesamnode, [par we geherdan 
Godes word, & [pa samninga £>a embsealdon ealle [pa 
apostolas [pa halgan Marian, & hie gegripan on hire 
middel. & [pa gesawon hie & ealle J>a [?e £>aer waeron, 

[past se eadiga Michael genam & [pa slog on [paes huses 
duru. 4 5 

[And then suddenly a great cloud descended in that 
same place in which we were gathered, where we heard 
the word of God, and then suddenly all the apostles 
surrounded the holy Mary and they gripped her waist. 

And they, and all who were there, saw that the 
blessed Michael brought and then struck on the door 
of the house.] 

On the next page, Mary asks the apostles to tell her how they were 
brought to her and, in the Latin, 

Sic omnes apostoli exposuerunt quemadmodum unusquisque 

de locis suis ubi praedicabant diuina praeceptione 

fuerunt rapti et ibidem sunt depositi. 46 

[So all the apostles explained how every single one 

had been snatched by divine precept from the places 

where they were preaching and were set down in that 

place.] 

In the Old English, this becomes: 

swa anra gehwylc [para apostola bi[? geseted to his 
synderlicre stowe [paet he bodige his godcundnesse 

& hire geeaenunge. & [pa apostolas tugon hie up 

4 7 

& hie gesetton on Jpaem faegran neorxna wange. 

[and so each of the apostles is appointed to his 
separate place that he may proclaim his divinity 
and her conception. And the apostles pulled her 
up and placed her in the beautiful paradise.] 

The translator has here understood "exposuerunt" literally rather 
■"than figuratively, "bodige" is obviously "praedicabant", and 
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"diuina", instead of being taken as an adjective, becomes 
"godcundnesse" and is preceded by a "his" which must refer to 
Christ. "Praeceptione" seems to have been confused with "con- 
ceptione", resulting in "hire geeacnunge". In the last clause the 
translator perhaps took "ibidem" as a reference back to his 
"godcundnesse" and introduced paradise to make explicit the idea 
that the apostles placed Mary with Christ. On each of these 
occasions the translator seems to have been misled partly by his 
own desire to relate the actual assumption. 

When Christ comes to claim Mary's soul, there is another 
vestige of an older text which had been preserved in Transitus C 
and which obviously confused the translator. In Transitus C Mary's 
soul is described as "exceptis omnibus membris" 48 ["with no sign of 
her limbs"], a phrase which is explicable only by reference to other 
texts of the same family. These show that what is meant is that 
Mary's soul had a human form but without sexual differentiation, as 
in, for example, John of Thessalonica: 

Elle etait complete, avec tous les membres humains, 
mais n'ayant figure ni d'homme ni de femme, n'ayant 
rien autre que ressemblance du corps entier, avec 
un eclat sept fois egal a celui du soleil. 49 
[She was entire, with all human limbs, but having 
the shape neither of a man nor of a woman, having 
nothing but a resemblance to the entire body, with 
a brilliance seven times brighter than the sun.] 

The Old English translator has transferred the description to 
Michael and has rendered the clause "mid ealra his leoma 
ea£>modnesse" 5 0 ["with the humility of all his limbs"]. 

After the account of the Jews' attempt to steal it, the taking 
of Mary's body is briefly described in Transitus C. It is altered 
in the Blickling text to accommodate the second assumption narra¬ 
tive and Mary's soul is taken for the second time. The translator 
also has not realized that "ipsi suscepti sunt in nubibus" 51 ["they 
are received into the clouds"] refers to the apostles being taken 
up into the clouds and this, too, becomes a repetition of the 
reception of Mary's soul: "ond ]?onne jpaere sawle onfeng on wolcnum'' 52 
["and then he received the soul into the clouds"]. 

Willard has examined the rest of the homily, which is based on 
Transitus B, in great detail, but without a knowledge of Transitus 
. 53 The Old English text is in the main a faithful translation 
of Transitus B^, with the usual limitations of this homily. 

Willard's reliance on Transitus B^- and Transitus E occasionally 
causes him to accuse the translator unjustly: for example, "®r ic 
waes sended fram minum Fsder to Jpaam ]?aet ic sceolde gefyllan mine ]?a 
halgan jprowunge" 54 ["Previously I was sent by my father in order 
that I might fulfil my holy passion"] is not a disastrous attempt 
to render "antequam ascenderem ad patrem meum" ["before I could 
ascend to my father"], but a mediocre effort at "antequam ego 
missum a Patre passionis sacramenta complerem" 55 ["before I, having 
been sent from the father, fulfilled the sacrament of the passion"]. 
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The translator's singular incapacity in biblical matters is further 
evident in his bewildered rendering of a passage ultimately depen¬ 
dent on Matthew xix 28, and no reader could guess from the Old 
English that Christ was impressing on the apostles the power with 
which he had endowed them. 56 

Christ then asks the apostles what he should do with Mary's 
body and their reply is clearly translated, although the fact that 
the translator did not recognize that the last clause "tecum earn 
deduceres laetantem in caelum" 57 ["you will lead her with you 
rejoicing into heaven"] was part of the apostles' speech means that 
they request only Mary’s resurrection, not her assumption. The 
translator thought instead that it was a description of Christ's 
emotions and rendered it: "& fa rafe waes Drihten blissiende on 
heofenas" 58 ["and immediately the Lord rejoiced in the heavens"]. 
Willard attempted to reconstruct the next sentence from the Latin 
sources known to him, but it is clearly (apart from the addition of 
Gabriel) a translation of Transitus B 2 : 

Statimque iubente Domino accedens Michael archangelus, 
presentavit animam sanctae Mariae coram Domino. 59 
[immediately approaching at the command of the Lord, 
Michael the archangel presented the soul of St Mary 
before God.] 

fa hrafe bead Drihten Gabriele fam heahengle fat he 
wylede fone stan fram fare byrgenne duru. Ond fa 
Michael se heahengel geondweardode fare eadigan 
Marian sawle beforan Drihtne. 60 

[And then immediately the Lord commanded Gabriel 
the archangel to roll away the stone from the door 
of the sepulchre. And then the archangel Michael 
presented the soul of the blessed Mary before God.] 

Christ's speech to Mary is correctly translated, apart from a mis¬ 
reading of coitum as cor tuum: 

Surge, proxima mea, columba mea, tabernaculum 
gloriae, vasculum vitae, templum caeleste; et 
dum non sensisti labem delicti per coitum, non 
patiaris resolutionem corporis in sepulchro. 61 
[Arise, my nearest one, my dove, tabernacle of 
glory, vessel of life, heavenly temple; and since 
you have never experienced a blemish of offence 
through coition, you will not suffer the dis¬ 
solution of the body in the grave.] 

Aris fu, min seo nehste & min culufre & mines 
wuldres eardung, & forfon fe fu eart lifes fast, 

& fu eart fast heofenlice tempi, & nasron naenige 
leahtras gefylde on finre heortan, & fu ne frowast 
naenige frowunge on finum lichoman. 62 
[Arise, my nearest one and my dove and tabernacle 
of my glory, and because you are the vessel of life 
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and you are the heavenly temple and no vices were 
felt(?) in your heart, and you will endure no 
suffering in your body.] 

The translator has again muddled Mary's speech of thanks: 

Non ego condignas gratias possum rependere tibi, 
omnipotens Domine, quem totus mundus plene non 
praevalet laudare; et tainen sit nomen tuum, Deus 
Israel, benedictum et superexaltatum cum Patre et 
Spiritu Sancto in saecula. 63 

[I cannot pay back to you the very worthy favours, 
omnipotent God, whom all the world does not suffice 
to praise fully and yet may your name, God of Israel, 
be blessed and exalted with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit for ever and ever.] 

Min Drihten, ne masg ic ealle { 3 a gife for]?bringan 
£>e ]?u me forgeafe for £>inum naman, & hwejpre hi ne 
magon ealle ]pine bletsunge gefyllan. & |>u eart 
Israhela God & £u eart ahafen mid £>inum Fader & 
mid jpinum £>y Halgan Gaste on worlda world. 64 
[My Lord, I cannot produce all the gifts which you 
gave me in (?) your name and nevertheless they 
cannot equal the sum of (?) all your blessings. 

And you are the God of Israel and you are exalted 
with your Father and with your Holy Spirit for ever 
and ever.] 

In the next sentence, it is not, however, necessary to postulate 
confusion between recessit and recepit , as Willard does, 65 to 
explain "]?a ahof Drihten hie up” ["then the Lord raised her up"] , 
since this translates "Elevans earn" ["raising her"], not "dominus 
recessit" ["the Lord departed”]. Again, "& Drihten cwEe£> to psm 
englum, 'Singa]? nu & onfo£> minre meder on neorxna wonge’" 66 ["and 
the Lord said to the angels 'Sing now and receive my mother into 
paradise 1 "] may not be a particularly able rendering of "Et haec 
dicens Dominus, cum canentibus angelis et matre sua receptus est 
in paradiso" 67 ["And saying this the Lord, with angels singing and 
together with his mother, was received into paradise"], but it 
corresponds more closely to this than to the equivalent passage in 
Transitus B^. The translator's already evident unfortunate 
inability to render "apostoli autem in virtute Christi rapti in 
nubibus, depositi sunt unusquisque in sorte praedicationis suae" 
["but the apostles, having been seized up into the clouds by the 
power of Christ, were put down, each in the place allotted for his 
preaching"] results in Mary being yet again assumed, or rather 
impelled, into heaven: 

]aa apostolas on heora msegene hofan Marian lichoman 
up mid wolcnum & hine )pa asetton on neorxna wanges 
gefean. 6 9 

[and the apostles in their might raised up the body 
of Mary with the clouds and set it in the joys of 
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paradise.] 

The homily ends with a translation of the Magnificat , "somewhat 
farsed by blending with the Beatitudes "/ 70 which has no parallel in 
the sources. 

In Blickling XIII, then, we have a combination of two separate 
assumption apocrypha, clumsily carried out. The motive behind the 
joining seems to have been the wish to assert the full resurrection 
and assumption of the Virgin's body. In thus combining the two 
works, the Blickling translator effectively disguised the important 
contrast between his version of Transitus C, which had been care¬ 
fully and prudently modified to avoid asserting the resurrection of 
Mary's body, and Transitus , which fully described that event. 

The same interest in the assumption is evident in some of the mis¬ 
takes in the Old English text, which spring from the translator's 
eagerness to describe the assumption, which he anticipates and 
repeats. His stance on what was, in this period, a much-debated 
theological issue is particularly interesting as an example of a 
clear contrast to the anti-apocryphal warnings of such orthodox 
theologians as ffilfric . 71 
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SOVEREIGNTY AND THE LOATHLY LADY IN 
X ENGLISH, WELSH AND IRISH 


By J.K. Bollard 

There are a number of tales in early English, French, Irish, and 
Welsh in which a female character remarkable primarily for her 
hideous appearance and amorous demands plays a significant part. 

The various narratives in which this motif of the Loathly Lady 
turns up have been seen as bearing a somewhat complex relationship 
to one another, largely because the basic assumption is made, 
whether or not it is stated explicitly, that there must be some 
formal and presumably discernible connection between tales contain¬ 
ing similar episodes. This paper will review briefly the occur¬ 
rence of the Loathly Lady motif in several sources with particular 
attention to the thematic function of that motif in each tale and 
to the differences of treatment in the various versions. While 
similarities found among a number of texts are, of course, important 
in any comparative study, a close scrutiny of the structural and 
thematic differences is crucial to an understanding of the relation¬ 
ship those tales have to one another. Quite simply, it is the 
nature and extent of the differences which set a limit on the degree 
of closeness that we can postulate between two tales or episodes. 
This paper is primarily concerned with these differences and aims to 
illustrate them by addressing two topics: one is the nature of 
flaithius or "sovereignty" in Irish texts and its relationship to 
the concept of sovereignty in Middle English tales; the other is a 
comparative review of the English poems in the light of the Celtic 
material containing Loathly Lady episodes or incidents. 

* * * 


Because it occurs in tales told by John Gower in Confessio 
Amantis (The Tale of Florent) and Geoffrey Chaucer in The Canterbury 
Tales (The Wife of Bath's Tale ), 1 the motif of the Loathly Lady has 
received a good deal of critical attention, most notably from G.H. 
Maynadier and Sigmund Eisner . 2 There are obvious parallels between 
several medieval Irish tales on the one hand and several Middle 
English tales on the other in which a loathly lady is transformed 
into a beautiful maiden. For those interested in demonstrating the 
transmission and development of a tale from an earlier source the 
problem becomes how to account for the linguistic, cultural, 
geographic, chronological, and stylistic gaps between these two ends 
of a supposed continuum. Eisner suggests an itinerary from Ireland 
through Wales to Breton conteurs , thence to France and finally 
England. While this is consistent with the widely accepted theory 
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of the transmission of Arthurian stories (modified by Constance 
Bullock-Davies's monograph 3 on the possible transmission by latimers 
directly from Welsh to Norman), in the case of the transformed hag 
motif we are lacking the Welsh evidence on which this theory of 
transmission depends. As F.N. Robinson points out in his edition 
of the works of Chaucer, there are considerable gaps between the 
Irish and the English tales: 

The close connexion of Chaucer's tale with the 
Irish has hardly been proved, though a Celtic, and 
specifically Irish, derivation for the English group 
remains a reasonable theory. The possibility of a 
French intermediary - such as the lost French "lai 
breton" assumed long ago by Gaston Paris . . . - 
must also still be recognized . 14 

Thus, let us turn first to a review of the existing French and 
Welsh tales which have been proposed as intermediaries between the 
Irish and the English tales of sovereignty. 

In her comparison of the Welsh Peredur with Chretien de Troyes' 
Perceval, Glenys Goetinck is perhaps right in saying that "the fact 
that the Black Maiden and the Damoisele Hideuse are not alike, 
feature for feature, is of no great importance for the episode as 
a whole ". 5 However, such differences can be significant in a com¬ 
parison of two or more analogues, especially if the comparative 
method such as is favoured by Goetinck is used to suggest origins 
and sources for traditional features of medieval narrative. 

Goetinck argues that the use of animal features by Chretien and by 
Wolfram von Eschenbach in Parzival in describing the loathly lady 
detracts from the total effect by introducing elements of familiarity 
and humour . 6 She goes on to suggest that in the description in 
Peredur, "the maiden remains a hideous travesty of the human form 
whom the author has successfully kept apart from man and beast, an 
unmistakable denizen of the Otherworld whose unlovely appearance 
bodes ill for those she seeks ". 7 This seems to be overstating the 
case considerably for there can be little doubt that a strong 
element of humour is also intended in the Welsh description of the 
Morwyn Du "Black Maiden", as in most (if not all) descriptions of 
the loathly lady: 

Ac ar hynny wynt a welynt yn dyfot y mywn morwyn 
bengrych du ar gefyn mul melyn. A charreieu anuanawl 
yn y llaw yn gyrru y mul. A phryt anuanawl agharueid 
arnei. Duach oed y hwyneb ae dwylaw nor hayarn duhaf 
a darffei y bygu. Ac nyt y lliw hacraf, namyn y llun. 
Grudyeu aruchel ac wyneb kryccir y waeret. A thrwyn 
byr ffroenuoll. Ar neill lygat yn vrithlas 
tratheryll. Ar Hall yn du val y muchyd ygheuhynt y 
phen. Danhed hiryon melynyon melynach no blodeu y 
banadyl. Ae chroth yn kychwynnu o gledyr y dwyvron 
yn uch noe helgeth. Asgwrn y chefyn oed ar weith 
bagyl. Y dwy glun oed yn llydan yscyrnic. Ac yn vein 
oil o hynny y waeret. eithyr y traet ar glinyeu oed 


vras. 
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[And thereupon they could see coming in a black 
curly-headed maiden on a yellow mule, and rough thongs 
in her hand, urging on the mule; and a rough unlovely 
look about her. Blacker were her face and her hands 
than the blackest iron that had been steeped in pitch; 
and it was not her colour that was ugliest, but her 
shape: high cheeks and hanging, baggy-fleshed face, 
and a stub wide-nostrilled nose, and the one eye 
mottled green, most piercing, and the other black, like 
jet, deep sunk in her head. Long yellow teeth, yellower 
than the flowers of the broom, and her belly swelling 
from her breastbone higher than her chin. Her backbone 
was shaped like a crutch; her two hips were broad in 
the bone, but everything narrow thence downwards, save 
that her feet and knees were clumped.] 8 

The element of humour becomes even more apparent when we see that 
the author is here parodying the traditional Welsh narrative 
devices for describing beauty. For instance, the use of blodeu y 
banadyl "flowers of the broom" appears in the description of Olwen 
in the early Arthurian story of Culhwch and Olwen 9 to evoke the 
ideal yellow of Olwen's hair, not her teeth: this must surely be a 
traditional feature parodied in Peredur for its humorous effect and 
striking incongruity. 

One of the arguments R.S. Loomis uses for identifying the 
Morwyn Du with characters representing the sovereignty or kingship 
of Ireland in early Irish literature is that, in his opinion, "the 
description in Peredur . . . tallies in feature after feature with 
the description of the Sovranty of Erin in The Adventures of the 
Sons of Eochaid Mugmedon" , 10 However, we must point out here that 
these two descriptions match no more closely than most descriptions 
of the loathly lady. The Irish version in question is as follows: 

Is amlaid bui in caillech, co mba duibithir gual 
cech n-alt 7 each n-aigi di o mullach co talmain. Ba 
samalta fri herboll fiadeich in mong glas gaisidech bai 
tria cleithi a cheandmullaich. Consealgad glasgeg 
darach fo brith dia corran glaisfiacla bai 'na cind co 
roichead a hou. Suli duba dethaighe le, sron cham 
chuasach. Medon fethech breebaindech ingalair le, 7 
luirgni fiara fochama siad, adbronnach 
leathansluaistech si, glunmar glaisingnech. Ba grain 
tra a tuarascbail na cailligi. 

[Thus was the hag: every joint and limb of her, 
from the top of her head to the earth, was as black as 
coal. Like the tail of a wild horse was the gray 
bristly mane that came through the upper part of her 
head-crown. The green branch of an oak in bearing 
would be severed by the sickle of green teeth that lay 
in her head and reached to her ears. Dark smoky eyes 
she had: a nose crooked and hollow. She had a middle 
fibrous, spotted with pustules, diseased, and shins 
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distorted and awry. Her ankles were thick, her 
shoulderblades were broad, her knees were big, and 
her nails were green. Loathsome in sooth was the 
hag's appearance.] 11 

A description certainly not directly related, but as close as 
any other, to that in Peredur can be found in Ovid's personification 
of Famine in Metamorphoses: 

quaesitamque Famen lapidoso vidit in agro 
unguibus et raras vellentem dentibus herbas. 
hirtus erat crinis, cava lumina, pallor in ore, 
labra incana situ, scabrae rubigine fauces, 
dura cutis, per quam spectari viscera possent; 
ossa sub incurvis exstabant arida lumbis, 
ventris erat pro ventre locus; pendere putares 
pectus et a spinae tantummodo crate teneri. 
auxerat articulos macies, genuumque tumebat 
orbis, et inmodico prodibant tubere tali. 

[She went to look for Hunger, whom she found in a 
stony field, tearing up a few scant grasses with her 
nails and teeth. The creature's face was colourless, 
hollow-eyed, her hair uncared for, her lips bleached 
and cracked. Scabrous sores encrusted her throat, her 
skin was hard and transparent, revealing her inner 
organs. The brittle bones stuck out beneath her hollow 
loins, and instead of a stomach she had only a place 
for one. Her breast, hanging loose, looked as if it 
were held in position only by the framework of her 
spine. Her joints seemed large in contrast to her 
skinny limbs, the curve of her knees made a real 
swelling, and her ankle-bones formed protuberances that 
were all out of proportion.] 12 

If we are not, indeed, dealing with a descriptive topos, this 
classical analogue should at least serve as a warning against 
placing too much reliance on the mere existence of analogues in 
trying to trace the origins of a tale or group of tales; the 
earliest analogue is not necessarily a direct source or even an 
indirect influence. 

This is not to say that there is no connection between the 
various transformed hags and representatives of sovereignty which 
abound in Celtic and Middle English literature. However, unless 
like Goetinck we rely on ingenious reconstructions of a hypothetical 
original far removed from the themes and structure of the existing 
tale, we are not dealing directly in Peredur with themes of 
sovereignty and transformation. On the contrary, Peredur, like 
Perceval , is clearly a courtly romance not at all out of place in 
the twelfth century, dealing largely as it does with questions of 
chivalry and courtesy. The most striking difference between Peredur 
and Perceval on the one hand and the Irish and English tales we will 
be examining below on the other is that there is no readily apparent 
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lady in these tales comes to rebuke the hero rather than to test 
him with a demand for a kiss or even more intimate contact. 
Unfortunately, Chretien's Perceval is an unfinished work and we do 
not and cannot know whether the hero was to meet La Damoisele 
Hideuse later in the story. In Peredur he does meet the Morwyn Du 
in a later episode . 13 It may be significant that analogues to this 
episode in the Welsh tale appear in the Second Continuation to 
Chretien's poem and in the so-called Didot Perceval. 114 In these two 
French tales, however, the female character whose role corresponds 
to that of the Morwyn Du is not ugly. On the contrary, she is quite 
beautiful and Perceval undertakes the hunt of a white stag in hopes 
of winning her love. In Peredur the Morwyn Du causes additional 
problems for the hero, not least by tricking him (for obscure 
reasons) into killing a precious unicorn, a feat for which he is 
severely censured by another (more beautiful) female character. If 
the disparity between the French and the Welsh tales in this episode 
indicates that the transformation theme may have once been part of 
the tale it is certainly not a significant factor in the surviving 
texts. A certain amount of shapeshifting does take place elsewhere 
in Peredur, for very near the end of the story we find that a male 
cousin of Peredur confesses to being not only the Morwyn Du but also 
several other characters who have appeared in the course of Peredur's 
adventures. This, however, hardly provides a precise parallel to the 
transformation motif as it is used elsewhere. 

The case, then, for citing the appearance of a loathly lady in 
Peredur and in various French tales of Perceval as intermediary in 
the development of a theme from Irish to Middle English is not very 
well supported. The transformation is not a significant development 
in these tales; the loathly lady does not demand the favours of the 
hero, nor does she announce his eventual attainment of kingship as 
in the Irish tales or deliver him from a sentence of death as in the 
English romances. This leaves us with the description of a loathly 
lady as the predominant common feature, and the occurrence of a 
similar description in the poetry of Ovid casts considerable doubt 
on the uniquely Celtic origin of this feature 15 as well as warning 
us against using a single detail as evidence for the transmission 
of a complex story motif from Irish to English. This does not, 
of course, mean that the story may not have passed this way, via 
links no longer extant, but theories of transmission should also 
take into account the different ways the motif is used on either 
side of the hypothetical Welsh link, and it is to these differences 
that we now turn. 


* * 


* 


The Irish and English tales in which a loathly lady appears 
fall into two distinct groups. In the Irish stories the hero (or 
his descendants) wins the kingship of Ireland, and in the English 
romances the hero marries the loathly lady and grants her sovereignty 
in their marriage. It is rather unfortunate that the English word 
"sovereignty" has come to be regarded as the natural translation for 
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the Irish flaithius. Though the difference in the nature of 
sovereignty in these two groups of tales is often remarked upon in 
general terms, one suspects nevertheless that critics who undertake 
a comparative study of them and who must rely on English trans¬ 
lations of the Irish stories may be influenced somewhat by the use 
of this English word. Flaithius and flaithemnas are both derived 
from flaith, cognate with Welsh gwlad "country". These three Irish 
terms share, to a great extent, the same range of senses, covering 
the abstract "rule, sovereignty", and the concrete "kingdom, realm 
(especially the kingdom of Heaven)", much the same as "dominion" 
in English. Flaith is also applied to persons, giving the additional 
sense of "ruler, prince ". 16 The Irish tales of the transformed hag 
who identifies herself as in Flaithius (in is the definite article) 
use the word in a sense which maintains its connection with the 
etymological sense, for the woman represents the rule of Ireland 
and she prophesies that the hero will become king. Thus, union with 
in Flaithius may be an echo of the Irish banais righi , "wedding 
feast of kingship", the inauguration ceremony uniting the King with 
his land . 17 The allegorical nature of the character is commented 
on by the woman herself in the fourteenth-century version of The 
Adventures of the sons of Eochaid Mugmedon in the Yellow Book of 
Lecan: 


Acus amail adcondarcais misi co granna condda 
aduathmar artus 7 alaind fadeoid, is amlaid sin in 
flaithius, uair is annam fogabar he cen chatha 7 cen 
chongala, alaind maisech immorro ria nech e fodeoid. 

[And as thou hast seen me loathsome, bestial, 
horrible at first and beautiful at last, so is the 
sovranty; for seldom it is gained without battles 
and conflicts; but at last to anyone it is good 
and beautiful.] 18 

Of course, we have no assurance that this allegorical explanation 
is not a late interpolation into the tale, for it is not found 
similarly expressed in other related Irish sources; rather the 
allegory (if such it is) is left implicit. 

On the other hand, English sovereignty , borrowed from Old 
French and derived ultimately from Latin super, implies a more 
abstract supremacy, and it is in that sense that the English word 
is first recorded in the English Prose Treatises of Richard Rolle 
of Hampole, dated c.1340: "he ende and ]?e soueraynte of 
perfeccione". 19 The next record in OED is in Chaucer's Troilus 
(III.171) where it has the sense appropriate to its use in the 
English tales of the transformed hag, defined in OED as "2. 
Supremacy in respect of power, domination, or rank; supreme 
domination, authority or rule". The more specific sense of "3. 

The position, rank or power of a supreme ruler or monarch; royal 
authority or dominion" also appears in the late fourteenth century. 

In the English tales of the transformed hag in which the term 
sovereignty is used it is not connected directly with the trans¬ 
formation. Rather it is connected with the separate motif of the 
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question test and the difficult choice which the hero's ugly or 
transformed bride later confronts him with. Laura Sumner states 

that 

... it must be admitted that there is a difference 
in the purpose of sovereignty in the two stories; in 
the Irish it represents kingly authority; in the 
English it is used in a somewhat humorous sense to 
show the advantage of a husband's complete submission 
to his wife. 20 

However, it may be best to go a step further and point out that we 
do not appear to be dealing with a single concept - sovereignty - 
used for different purposes in the two groups of tales: it is 
perhaps closer to the mark to state that we are dealing with two 
entirely distinct motifs - flaithius , and sovereignty in marriage. 
Let us turn to the texts to see how these motifs manifest them¬ 
selves . 

The adventures of the sons of Daire recounted in Coir Anmann 
and in the Metrical Dindshenchas 2 1 are similar in outline though 
there is considerable variation in detail and at least one signifi¬ 
cant difference in motivation. Because of the prophecy that his son 
Lugaid would become king, Daire gave all of his sons this name. A 
druid informed Daire that the son who captured a golden fawn would 
become king. The youths set out on the hunt and the fawn is cap¬ 
tured in the Coir Anmann version by Lugaid Mac Niad and in the 
Dindschenchas by all four brothers. Here the two versions begin to 
differ, for in the former the brothers go one at a time in search 
of shelter and encounter a hag who offers shelter if the youth will 
sleep with her. Lugaid Mac Niad consents, after which (transformed 
into a beautiful woman) she tells him: 

"Missi in flaithius 7 gebhthar rige nErenn." 

["I am the flaithius and it is the kingship of 
Ireland that will be taken."] 22 

In the Dindschenchas version a hag appears to the brothers who are 
already in a house and she is described in some detail. Unlike 
other versions of the tale, she threatens them: 

Atbert-si friu, aithesc n-olc, 

"Foed nech uaib lemm innocht, 
no eter choin is duine ndron 
rofornxss uili m' oenor." 

[She addressed them with an evil saying: "One of you 
must sleep with me tonight, or I will devour you all, 
unaided, hound and strong man alike."] 23 

Thus, the motivation to comply with her request is more compelling 
in this version, and as a consequence this may lessen somewhat the 
courtesy of Lugaid when he offers to sleep with her. However, the 
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author stresses Lugaid's humility in his speech, and this is perhaps 
emphasized further by Lugaid's echo of the hag's words: 

"Fa£fet-se lei, is lesc in cor: 
lor duib m' esbaid-se m' oenor." 

["I will sleep with her - unwelcome task: enough for 
you to lose me only."] 24 

The phrase is lesc in cor, "unwelcome task", or more literally 
"reluctant is the pledge (or obligation)", certainly indicates that 
he is not very enthusiastic about the prospect. The following 
phrase strongly suggests that he expects to die in the course of 
fulfilling his pledge. 

Echtra Mac Echach Muigmedoin is not simply an account of how 
Niall Noegiallach becomes king. It is the story of the attempts of 
Mongfind, the mother of his half-brothers, to prevent him from 
becoming king, and Niall's encounter with the Flaithius comes at 
the end of a series of such attempts by Mongfind, all unsuccessful, 
which began even before he was born. When he meets the hag Niall 
is not only willing to grant her the kiss she asks, he even offers 
unbidden to lie with her: 

Laigfead lat la taeb poici do thabairt fri taeb. 

Tairnid fuirri iarsin 7 dobeir poic di. 

["Besides giving thee a kiss, I will lie with 
thee.'" Then he throws himself down upon her and 
gives her a kiss.] 25 

In these Irish tales the hero who is to become king is tested 
for certain qualities which we might characterize as courtesy and 
humility, and perhaps also for the ability to recognize that things 
may not always be what they seem. By implication, therefore, these 
qualities are also desirable in a king; the result in each case is 
that the hero gains the kingship {rige, flaithius) of Ireland. It 
is in this sense that it is significant for the hero to submit to 
the will of in Flaithius in the person of the ugly hag. 

* * * 


Testing also plays a part, though not the same part, in The 
Wife of Bath's Tale, Gower's Tale of Florent and the mid-fifteenth- 
century romance The Weddgnge of Sir Gawen and Dame Ragnell , in all 
of which the story of the transformed hag is fitted into a narrative 
structure markedly different from that of the Irish tales discussed 
above. Of these three, the versions by Chaucer and Gower are 
structurally similar, while The Weddgnge of Sir Gawen is matched 
fairly closely, as far as the narrative is concerned, by the 
(incomplete) ballad The Marriage of Gawain in the Percy Folio, com¬ 
posed perhaps in the fifteenth century. 26 In the Irish tales the 
episode of the transformed hag is the culmination of each story. 
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In the English poems, however, the transformation, though it plays 
a central role, is not the culmination of the action. Nor is this 
motif independent of other elements. In general terms the English 
poems contain four interlacing elements: (1) the question test, 

(2) the promise to marry the hag, (3) the transformation, and (4) 
the granting to her of sovereignty in marriage. 

There are differences, of course, in the interrelation of 
these elements in each of these tales. The Weddynge of Sir Gawen 
and The Marriage of Gawain are both structurally and thematically 
more complex than the other two tales in that Arthur undergoes the 
question test and promises that Gawain will marry the hag. The 
major differences in the four main elements may be outlined as 
follows: 

(1) The Question Test 

In Florent the hero is captured by the family of a knight 
named Branchus whom Florent has slain in battle. Branchus 1 s grand¬ 
mother devises the question test as a bargain for Florent's life in 
the hopes and expectation that he will fail the test, allowing them 
to put him to death 

Thurgh strengthe of verray covenant 
Withoute blame of eny wiht. (I, 1450-1) 27 

In The Wife of Bath's Tale a knight of Arthur's court is con¬ 
demned to death for the crime of rape, but 

. . . the queene and othere ladyes mo 
So longe preyeden the kyng of grace, 

Til he his lyf hym graunted in the place, 

And yaf hym to the queene, al at hir wille, 

To chese wheither she wolde hym save or spille. 

(894-8) 28 

The inclusion of the rape incident in Chaucer's version of this tale 
has occasioned some comment and speculation. Eisner 29 examines 
three possibilities; first, that Chaucer invented the incident. 

This Eisner rejects (perhaps a little too off-handedly) on the 
basis that "Chaucer's genius lay not in creating incidents but in 
shaping incidents already known to him" (p.51). Second, that 
Chaucer borrowed the incident from an unrelated source. George R. 
Coffman has argued that the rape incident may have been borrowed 
from the Latin Life of St. Cuthbert containing a similar incident 
which, both in Latin and in a fifteenth-century English translation, 
contains some wording similar to that of The Wife of Bath's Tale. 30 
The third possibility is the one Eisner prefers: that "Chaucer 
included the rape because it was part of the story before he came 
to it" (p.54). To support this belief he draws upon the rape 
incident in the First Continuation of Chretien's Perceval, in which 
Gawain fathers Libeaus Desconus, as well as drawing parallels with 
versions of the later ballad of The Knight and the Shepherd's 
Daughter. He concludes that "there was a traditional story of a 
rape, that its hero was Gawain, and that the story was assimilated 
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into the Arthurian loathly lady tradition". However, this theory 
is complicated by the suggestion that Chaucer then departed somewhat 
from this tradition by taking his wording from the Life of St. 
Cuthbert . A further problem arises when we note that the rape 
incident itself is not integrated into the action of The Wife of 
Bath's Tale except as the initial motivation for the plot. 

However, if we consider the context of this incident in a 
wider sense, we can begin to see why it may have been included in 
this tale. In all the English versions the question to which the 
hero has to seek the answer is the same (what is it that women most 
desire?) and in all of them the situation finally centres upon the 
particular case of the granting of sovereignty in marriage to the 
woman. Such, too, is the chief thrust of The Wife of Bath's 
Prologue, as exemplified in her account of her marriage to Jankyn, 
which concludes: 

"And whan that I hadde geten unto me. 

By maistrie, al the soveraynetee, 

And that he seyde, 'Myn owene trewe wyf, 

Do as thee lust the terme of al thy lyf; 

Keep thyn honour, and keep eek myn estaat’ - 
After that day we hadden never debaat." (817-22) 

The rape incident in the tale sets the stage for another demon¬ 
stration of sovereignty in marriage, for the king grants to the 
queen and her ladies the choice of saving or killing the condemned 
knight (894-8). The thematic parallelism between this incident, 
the prologue to the tale, and later parts of the tale itself 
suggests that Chaucer may have included the rape incident, perhaps 
borrowed from other sources, in order to create a situation at the 
court itself in which the hero's life is in the hands of women, 
thus allowing for this appearance of the sovereignty theme at the 
beginning of the tale as well as at the end. This not only gives 
further structural balance to the tale, it is consistent with Dame 
Alice's overriding concern with marital sovereignty. Whereas the 
other versions of the story have more or less thematically 
unrelated opening incidents. The Wife of Bath's Tale deals through¬ 
out with the question of sovereignty. 

Chaucer's choice of rape as the crime for which the hero is 
condemned is thus appropriate to his version of the story in that 
rape can be seen as the antithesis of female sovereignty in marriage. 
This, however, raises the question of why the women ask for the 
case to be turned over to them. A close reading of the relevant 
passages reveals no motive made explicit by Chaucer but, especially 
in the light of the motivation made clear in Gower's Tale of Florent, 
there is no reason for us to assume that the women either hoped or 
expected that the knight would successfully answer the question. 

They may have expected, as did Branchus's grandmother, that the 
knight would inevitably fail, thus giving them the right to avenge 
the unchivalrous crime against one of their own sex. 32 

As noted above. The Weddynge of Sir Gawen and The Marriage of 
Gawain are complicated by the fact that it is Arthur who must pass 
the question test in ransom for his life whereas Gawain must promise 
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to marry the loathly lady who can provide the answer to the question. 
The added complexity affects theme as well as narrative. In the 
beginning of the Weddynge some stress is laid on the importance of 
keeping one's promise, as in Arthur's reply to Sir Gromer Somer's 
warning to keep their meeting secret and not to fail to return in 
a year's time: 

"Nay," sayd kyng Arthure, "that may nott be, 

Vntrewe kynghte shalt thou neuere fynde me; 

To dye yett were me lever. 

Ffarwelle, Sir knyghte and evylle mett, 

I wolle com, and I be on lyve att the day sett, 

Thoughe I shold scape neuere." (115-20) 33 

Upon Arthur's return to the court Gawain notes the king's 
despondency and asks him the cause. When Arthur declares that he 
cannot tell Gawain because of his promise, Gawain assures him that 
he will keep the king's secret: 

"[He] chargyd me I shold hym nott bewrayne, 

Hys councelle must I kepe therfore, 

Or els I am forswore." 

"Nay, drede you nott, lord, by Mary flower, 

I am nott that man that wold you dishonour, 

Nother by euyn ne by moron." (146-51) 

This satisfies the king, who straightway tells Gawain his tale. 

Gawain's role in the romance is complex and is not restricted 
to his traditional one of the king's confidant. Sir Gromer Somer's 
complaint against Arthur is that the king granted to Gawain lands 
belonging to Sir Gromer (58-9); Dame Ragnell will only give Arthur 
the answer he is seeking to Sir Gromer Somer's question if she is 
given Gawain's hand in marriage. When Arthur concludes his tale to 
Gawain he remarks, "Alas: my worshypp therfor is nowe gone" (162). 
Worship is again mentioned by Gawain when he freely agrees to marry 
Ragnell: 


"Ys this alle?" then sayd Gawen, 

"I shalle wed her and wed her agayn, 


For ye are my kyng with honour, 

And haue worshypt me in many a stowre, 

Therfor shalle I nott lett; 

To saue your lyfe, lorde, itt were my parte, 

Or were I false and a greatt coward. 

And my worshypp is the bett." (342-3; 348-53) 

In thanks Arthur replies, 

"My worshypp and my lyf thou savest for-euere 
Therfore my loue shalle nott from the dyssevyre." 

(375-6) 
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The theme of worship is later brought out in the pre-nuptial 
conversation between the queen and Ragnell (583, 585) when Gawain 
is given the choice of having Ragnell fair by day or night (666, 

672), and when Gawain gives the choice back to her (687). Thus 
the theme of reputation and personal honour runs throughout the 
poem. By giving the question test to Arthur and the tests of 
loyalty and courtesy to Gawain the author is able to emphasize, 
especially through the use of conversation, the thematic parallels 
and developments in the tale. This thematic balance is even 
echoed in the explicit to the tale: 

Here endythe the weddynge of 

Syr Gawen and Dame Ragnelle 

For helpyng of kyng Arthoure. (853-5) 

The Marriage of Gawain follows the main structural outline of 
the Weddynge, as far as we can tell, for the text is fragmentary. 
The tone, however, is somewhat lighter and more humorous. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the greater part of the meeting between Arthur and the 
baron corresponding to Sir Gromer is missing, although the king's 
account to Gawain has preserved at least the outline of events for 
us. The portrayal of Arthur is much more satiric than in the 
romance. Whereas in the romance the king is encountered weaponless, 
in the ballad it would appear that he refuses to fight with the 
baron out of fear, among other motives: 

10 "And he asked me wether I wold fight 

Or from him I shold begone, 

0[r] else I must him a ransome pay. 

And soe depart him from. 

11 "To fight with him I saw noe cause; 

Methought it was not meet; 
for he was stiffe and strong with-all. 

His strokes were nothing sweet." 

While this version preserves the narrative outline of the story, 
the thematic implications, for the most part, have disappeared. 

(2) The Promise to Marry the Hag 

A significant difference between the Irish and the English 
transformation tales is that in the latter a promise to marry the 
hag is interposed between the first meeting of the hero with the 
woman and the kiss or acquiescence which brings about the trans¬ 
formation. A prominent feature of the versions by both Gower and 
Chaucer is the hero's reluctance to marry the ugly woman. Gower 
relates the progress of Florent's thinking as he debates with him¬ 
self what to do: 

He wot noght what is best to sein. 

And thoghte, as he rod to and fro. 

That chese he mot on of the tuo. 

Or forto take hire to his wif 
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Or elles forto lese his lif. 

And thanne he caste his avantage. 

That sche was of so gret an age, 

That sche mai live bot a while. 

And thoghte put hire in an lie, 

Wher that noman hire scholde knowe. 

Til sche with deth were overthrowe. (I, 1570-80) 

Like Florent, the hero of Chaucer's tale offers the woman his 
wealth: "Taak al my good, and lat my body go" (1061). We have 
suggested above that Chaucer adapted the opening incident in the 
tale in order that the significant action might take place in the 
court, and the same is true in this incident. In other versions 
the woman's request for marriage is made when the hero first meets 
her, but in The Wife of Bath's Tale she merely extracts from him 
the promise to grant her first request. It is not until the hero 
succeeds in the question test that she reveals her request, and the 
point is made that she does so in front of all: 

"Bifore the court thanne preye I thee, sir knyght," 

Quod she, "that thou me take unto thy wyf; 

For wel thou woost that I have kept thy lyf. 

If I seye fals, sey nay, upon thy fey;" 

Thys knyght answerde, "Allas! and welaweyl" (1054-8) 

In contrast to these two versions, in the Weddynge, as we have 
seen, the hero repeatedly expresses his willingness to marry the 
woman in order to help Arthur. Gawain's speech is courteous through¬ 
out and when the time comes he does not demur. Again the theme of 
keeping promises is stressed. First Ragnell says to Arthur, 

"Nowe hold that ye haue hyghte. 

Syn I haue sauyd your lyf, and none other, 

Gawen must me wed. Sir Arthoure, 

That is a fulle gentille knyghte." 

"No, lady, that I you hyghte I shalle nott fayle." 

(499-503) 

Similar wording is used when Gawain appears for the wedding: 

"Syr, I am redy of that I you hyghte, 

Alle forwardes to fulfylle." (534-5) 

Even Dame Ragnell comments on Gawain's attitude in lines that can 
be seen as somewhat ironic when we know the outcome of the story: 

"Godhauemercy," sayd Dame Ragnell then, 

"Ffor thy sake I wold I were a fayre woman, 

Ffor thou art of so good wylle." (536-8) 

Unfortunately, the corresponding portions of The Marriage of 
Gawain are missing. However, there may be a hint of Gawain's 
attitude in his reply to Kay's mocking of the lady: 
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36 "Peace, cozen Kay," then said Sir Gawaine, 

"Amend thee of thy life; 

For there is a knight amongst vs all 
That must marry her to his wife." 

(3) The Transformation 

There are also significant differences to be seen in the 
transformation of the hag into a beautiful young woman. In The 
Tale of Florent the hero is reluctant even to look at his new wife, 
and he turns himself from her in bed. The transformation takes 
place when Florent remembers his marriage vow and accepts the 
wedding bond, though primarily as a penance: 

Bot evere in on sche spak and preide, 

And bad him thenke on that he seide. 

Whan that he tok hire by the hond. 

He herde and understod the bond. 

How he was set to his penance. 

And as it were a man in trance 
He torneth him al sodeinly. 

And syh a lady lay him by 

Of eyhtetiene wynter age. (I, 1795-1803) 

In three of the four tales we are examining the transformation 
takes place when, as in the passage above, the knight brings himself 
to engage in love play with the woman, who then gives him the choice 
of having her fair by day or night. After he gives the choice back 
to her we learn that she had been magically transformed into hideous 
shape and that this granting of sovereignty to her accomplishes the 
final disenchantment, in The Wife of Bath's Tale, however, we can 
again see evidence of Chaucer's hand restructuring the tale, for 
only in this version does the transformation take place after the 
knight grants his wife sovereignty. His courtesy and his acquies¬ 
cence to her will are both stressed and they stand out more clearly 
than in other versions, for the knight has seen the lady only in 
her ugly form when he says, 

"My lady and my love, and wyf so deere, 

I put me in youre wise governance ,- 
Cheseth youreself which be moost plesance, 

And moost honour to yow and me also." (1230-3) 

Also unique to Chaucer's tale is the fact that the lady herself 
has control over her form, as is suggested even at the beginning 
of her sermon on gentilesse: 

"Nowe, sire," quod she, "I koude amende al this. 

If that me liste, er it were dayes thre. 

So wel ye myghte bere yow unto me." (1106-8) 

Thus, in this version of the story the events connected with the 
transformation are more clearly presented as a test of the hero, 
with no previously unmentioned enchantment introduced which may 
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distract the reader or listener from the main theme of sovereignty- 
reiterated throughout The Wife of Bath's Prologue and Tale. Test¬ 
ing, as we have seen, is also a feature of the Irish tales, but the 
greater prominence of this element in Chaucer's version should not 
be used as evidence for a close link between them; testing, like 
loathly ladies, is far too common a romance motif to be significant 
in itself, and as we have seen, Chaucer's skill is visible else¬ 
where in emphasising the thematic content of his material. 

In the Weddynge the hero's courtesy is maintained even up to 
the moment of the transformation; like Niall in Echtra Mac Echach 
Muigmedoin Gawain offers more than just a kiss: 

"A, Sir Gawen, syn I haue you wed, 

Shewe me your cortesy in bed. 

Withe ryghte itt may nott be denyed. 


Yett for Arthours sake kysse me att the leste, 

I pray you do this att my request, 

Lett se howe ye can spede." 

Sir Gawen sayd, "I wolde do more 
Then for to kysse, and God before!" 

He turnyd hym her vntille; 

He sawe her the fayrest creature, 

That euere he sawe withoute mesure. (629-31; 635-42) 

The transformation is missing in The Marriage of Gawain, though the 
passage recounting the subsequent discussion and Gawain's choice 
has, fortunately, survived (40-5). 

(4) The Granting of Sovereignty 

As we have mentioned above, in three of these four tales the 
granting of sovereignty breaks a spell which the woman's stepmother 
cast upon her. In Chaucer's tale, on the other hand, the impli¬ 
cation is that the woman rewards the knight for giving her the 
maistrie (1236). However, Dame Alice makes it clear that, while 
she believes that women should have sovereignty in marriage, that 
power should not be abused. The knight's wife, having gained 
sovereignty and rewarded the knight with her promise to be "bothe 
faire and good" (1241), of her own free choice then grants him her 
obedience: 


"I prey to God that I moote sterven wood, 

But I to you be also good and trewe 
As evere was wyf, syn that the world was newe. 
And but I be to-morn as fair to seene 
As any lady, emperice, or queene. 

That is betwixe the est and eke the west, 

Dooth with my lyf and deth right as yow lest." 


A thousand tyme a-rewe he gan hire kisse. 

And she obeyed hym in every thyng 

That myghte doon hym plesance or likyng. (1242-8; 1254-6) 
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Thus, the Wife of Bath is interested in sovereignty not for its 
own sake, but in order to achieve a happy and secure marriage. 

The ending of her tale is couched in much the same terms as the 
end of her account of gaining sovereignty over her husband Jankyn: 

"After that day we hadden never debaat. 

God helpe me so, I was to hym as kynde 
As any wyf from Denmark unto Ynde, 

And also trewe, and so was he to me." (822-5) 


* 


* * 


This review of selected elements of these four English tales 
proves instructive in two ways. First of all it warns us against 
taking too simplistic a view of the transmission problem since, while 
they are in broad outline similarly structured, the basic structure 
which underlies them is quite different from the Irish tales in which 
a transformed hag episode is found. The similarity between these two 
groups of tales lies primarily in the simple presence of the trans¬ 
formation incident alone. In each group the occasion for that 
transformation is different, both structurally and thematically. 

It is also significant that the "sovereignty" element, which an 
accident of translation has suggested to be a major common feature 
of both groups, is not only quite different in kind in the two but 
also comes from a different source: in the Irish tales the Flaithius 
is external to the hero, it is something which he receives, whereas 
in the English tales sovereignty is something which resides in the 
male and which, in these tales at least, he can choose to grant to 
his wife. While the possibility cannot be ruled out that the 
incident may indeed be derived from Celtic sources, the consider¬ 
able differences between these two groups (not to mention the 
further differences among tales in each group) and the lack of any 
intermediary texts demonstrating a likely path for transmission 
make it difficult for us to do more at this time than simply to 
note this correspondence. 

Secondly, this review of the differences among the four 
English poems gives us some insight into the extent to which 
individual authors rework the material at hand when producing a 
particular version of a romance. Because of the numerous thematic 
links between The Wife of Bath's Tale and the framework of the 
Canterbury Tales, especially The Wife of Bath's Prologue and the 
course of the marriage debate, it is possible for us to see a 
number of specific instances in which Chaucer has redesigned the 
tale to suit his own purposes. The structure of Gower's Confessio 
Amantis is not as tightly knit as Chaucer's work, and the other 
two versions of the tale are independent of any external referents. 

In these cases, therefore, it is more difficult for us to pin down 
specific touches by each author, but the marked differences in 
approach in each of these tales demonstrates the wide range of 
style and theme within which an author or redactor can work when 
retelling a traditional tale. 
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scribal error; Sir Frederic Madden prints knyght in Syr Gawayne (London, 
1839) p.298 c . 




THE CLEMENCY OF COBBLERS: A READING OF 
“GLUTTON’S CONFESSION” IN PIERS PLOWMAN 

By NICK GRAY 

Towards the end of the celebrated confession scene in Piers Plowman 
B Passus V there occurs perhaps the most famous passage in the whole 
of Langland's poem - the most famous, and perhaps the most misunder¬ 
stood. Glutton, on his way to church to be the sixth of the deadly 
sins to make his confession, is sidetracked into a tavern; and there, 
in spite of his sober purpose to confess his "coupe", he is very soon 
in his cups: 

296 Now bigynnef Gloton for to go to shrifte 

And kairef hym to kirkeward his coupe to shewe. 

Ac Beton fe Brewestere bad hym good morwe 
And heo asked of hym whiderward he wolde. 

300 'To holy chirche,' quod he, ’for to here masse. 

And sifen I wole be shryuen and synne na moore. ' 

'I haue good Ale, gossib, 1 quod she, 'Gloton, woltow assaye?' 
'Hastow,' quod he, 'any hote spices?' 

'I haue pepir and pione and a pound of garleek, 

305 A ferfyngworf of fenel seed for fastynge dayes. ' 

Thanne gof Gloton In and grete ofes after. 

Cesse fe sowestere sat on fe benche, 

Watte fe Warner and his wif bofe, 

Tymme fe Tynkere and tweyne of his knaues, 

310 Hikke fe hakeneyman and hugh fe Nedlere, 

Clarice of Cokkeslane and fe Clerk of fe chirche, 

Sire Piers of Pridie and Pernele of Flaundres, 

Dawe fe dykere and a d 03 eyne ofere, 

A Ribibour, a Ratoner, a Rakiere of Chepe, 

315 A Ropere, a Redyngkyng and Rose fe dysshere, 

Godefray of Garlekhife and Griffyn fe walshe; 

Of vpholderes an heep, erly by fe morwe, 

Geue Gloton wif glad chere good ale to hanselle. 


336 There was laU 3 ynge and lourynge and 'lat go fe cuppe: ’ 
Bargaynes and beuerages bigonne to arise, 

And seten so til euensong and songen vmwhile 
Til Gloton hadde yglubbed a galon and a gille. 

340 Hise guttes bigonne to gofelen as two gredy sowes; 

He pissed a potel in a paternoster while, 

And blew fe rounde ruwet at fe ruggebones ende 
That alle fat herde fat horn helde hir nose after 
And wisshed it hadde ben wexed wif a wispe of firses. 

345 He hadde no strengfe to stonde er he his staf hadde. 
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And "jpanne gan he to go lik a glemannes bicche 

Som tyme aside and som tyme arere, 

As whoso lei]p lynes to lacche wi]? foweles. 

Ac whan he drou 3 to ]?e dore {panne dymmed hise ei 3 en; 

350 He grumbled on Jpe {presshfold and Jprew to ]?e erjpe. 

Clement Jpe Cobelere kau 3 te hym by £>e myddel 

For to liften hym o lofte and leyde hym on his knowes. 

Ac Gloton was a gret cherl and grym in £>e liftyng; 

And kou 3 ed vp a cawdel in Clementes lappe. 

355 Is noon so hungry hound in hertford shire 

Dorste lape of fat leuynges, so vnlouely it smaU 3 te. ! 

It has been very widely agreed - by critics, social and literary 
historians, and readers of the poem generally - that this episode is 
to be acclaimed as an example of vivid comic realism. Already in 
1908 J.M. Manly could remark that it had "often been cited as one of 
the most remarkable pieces of genie painting in our early literature"; 
it presented, he thought, "the veritable interior of an English ale¬ 
house in the fourteenth century, with all its basenesses and its 
gross hilarity". T.P. Dunning was reminded of Hubert and Jan van Eyck 
and the "new realism" of the Flemish school; David Daiches found "the 
interior of a medieval tavern . . . described with Hogarthian realism" 
and Morris Bishop called the passage an "authentic report" of life in 
such a tavern, reeking with genuine atmosphere, noisome and unventi¬ 
lated. 2 

There is much, indeed, to be said for this view of the episode. 
Syntactically the passage is marked by co-ordinate constructions heap¬ 
ing up the concrete details of the scene (one critic calls it an 
"onslaught of physical detail"): 3 it begins with a swift roll-call of 
lowlife names and occupations as Glutton enters the tavern and takes 
in its crowded interior and the faces which turn to greet him (306- 
18); thereafter the verse becomes equally crowded with tactile objects 
("cloke", "hood", "cuppe"), with the sounds of song, laughter, oaths 
and argument, and with a welter of precise spatial adjuncts (e.g. "on 
fe presshfold . . . to fe erpe . . . by fe myddel ... on his 
knowes ... in Clementes lappe", 350-4), as the brief scene reaches 
its hectic climax. In this climax Langland exploits scatology, 
animal imagery, and above all the potential of alliterative verse for 
portraying gross physicality, brilliantly to depict the sight, sounds 
and stink of a staggering drunkard voiding bodily products by the 
bucketful through every orifice. The whole passage, culminating in 
the superbly echoic "kou 3 ed vp a cawdel" (354) and the sickened 
squeamishness of "pat leuynges, so vnlouely it smau 3 te" (356) , is as 
effective an evocation of gluttony, drunkenness and its consequences 
as one could find anywhere in English literature, and it comes as no 
surprise to find that later poets who described the glutton and the 
drunkard were apparently indebted to it. 4 

If this were all, however - if the passage were no more than a 
full-colour-plate of gross realism - then it would surely be open to 
a charge often levelled at other parts of Langland's poem, that of 
digressiveness. The tavern episode interrupts a scene set in church 5 
which is just as much concerned with repentance as it is with sin - 
perhaps more so: after all, of the eight "sinners" who come forward 
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in the scene, the first (Pernele Proud-Heart) tells us hardly any¬ 
thing about her sins, and the next (Lecher) and the last (Robert the 
Robber) tell us nothing at all. Instead, the lines devoted to them 
(62-74, 461-76) are taken up with their cries of penitence, pleas 
for mercy and vows of penance and amendment. 6 Thus the scene begins 
and ends with a clear dominant emphasis on repentance; and in 
between, all those who come forward, including (eventually) Glutton, 
evince the same emotion, promise works of penance, and so forth. In 
addition to this, the confessor Repentance is made to deliver several 
speeches of advice and exhortation on the subjects of contrition, 
restitution and penance, and to conduct the confessional as the con¬ 
fessor's manuals required, with a mixture of threats, blandishments, 
and interrogation; and wherever in all this the material of the 
sacrament of penance, sin, is described, it is not (Glutton's apart) 
portrayed directly, but reported in the context of dramatised con¬ 
fessions which themselves are modelled on the requirements for actual 
confessions laid down in the manuals. 7 The whole scene is a detailed 
and often highly technical account of the sacrament of penance and 
its various parts, through which sin (and the sinners' own sense of 
sin) is portrayed, as John Lawlor has noted, with a subtle and pene¬ 
trating irony. 8 But from all this the tavern episode seems to 
present a great danger of diversion. Lawlor, aware of the danger, 
warns that "the outright comedy of situation and act ... in the 
never-to-be-forgotten progress of a repentant Gluttony not to the 
church but homewards by way of the ale-house . . . should not divert 
us", 9 but this - to the present writer at least - looks like a warn¬ 
ing that comes too late: like all those admonitions against change in 
linguistic usage, 10 it is the kind of warning which serves only to 
confirm that the course we are warned against is already being 
generally taken. Many readers, it seems, feel (with D.J. Williams) 
the "incongruous irony" of a situation where "in the midst of what 
appears to be a basically abstract allegorical framework, the reader 
[is] overwhelmed by an unwelcome onslaught of physical detail". 11 
Read literally, the tavern episode is incongruous, is a diversion; if 
"outright comedy" and "physical detail" is all the episode contains, 
then - no matter how vivid and amusing it may be - it is most certainly 
a gross digression. 

But this is not all; the realistic physical detail is not the 
whole picture, and the tavern episode - as I hope to demonstrate - is 
not just a marginal grotesque. 

Consider, for instance, the temporal adjuncts. Whereas the 
spatial adjuncts, as we have seen, serve to fill out the physical 
detail of the tavern and the bodies populating it, depicting a 
resolutely secular space quite different from the church to which 
Glutton had been heading, two of the adjuncts of time (in contrast) 
put tavern and church in parallel: 

[They] seten so til euensong and songen vmwhile . . . 

[Gloton] pissed a potel in a paternoster while . . . 12 

These phrases refer us back to the church observances from which the 
delights of the tavern have enticed Glutton away; and they indicate 
that the tavern scene is conceived at least partly as the "devil's 
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chapel" of pulpit tradition, as a travesty of church rites, with 
drinking songs for hymns, the sound of urination for prayers, and a 
circulating ale-pot ("lat go {?e cuppe)", 336) for a chalice. 13 Nor 
is this a mere homiletic wash on the surface of a deeply realistic 
canvas: for, as we shall see, the climactic moment of the whole 
episode, Glutton's sickness, is basically a travesty of church 
observance - specifically, it travesties the penitential observances 
in which Glutton would have been participating at the very same time 
if he had not strayed in space, from church to tavern. 

In a recent study Myra Stokes has tentatively suggested that 
Glutton's regurgitation of his excesses (354) may be taken to repre¬ 
sent, in the manner of a "grotesque parody", the restitution of ill- 
gotten gains which sinners were required to make as part of the 
sacrament of penance. 14 She notes that "vomiting as restitution is 
actually an image used quite seriously on occasion", and quotes John 
of Salisbury: 

a government which is corrupted by luxury . . . will 
vomit forth under the pressure of God's judgment what¬ 
ever it has drunk down with immoderate luxury. 15 

The metaphor of vomiting is, however, used more than occasionally, in 
works which Langland may well have known, with a different tenor: it 
is used as a metaphor for confession, for the voiding of sins by their 
oral recreation before the priest. It is used thus in another comic 
"Glutton's confession", the famous twelfth-century Latin Goliardic 
poem Estuans intrinsecus of the Archpoet: 

Sum locutus contra me quicquid de me novi 

et virus evomui quod tam diu fovi 

[i have uttered openly all I knew that shamed me, 

And have spued the poison forth that so long defamed me.] 16 

The metaphor also occurs in three penitential texts - texts of a kind 
I have argued elsewhere for Langland having known. 17 The earliest, 
a twelfth-century Cistercian tract, urges the sinner not to delay "in 
vomiting out completely, by the vomit of pure confession, whatever 
oppresses the stomach of conscience". 18 The other texts were written 
early in the thirteenth century by two disciples of Peter the Chanter 
of Paris; Robert Courson, who taught that the sinner should dwell on 
his sins in confession so that they might "be vomited forth after the 
most diligent and meticulous examination"; 19 and Thomas of Chobham, 
who likened mortal sin to a poison "which one must, as it were, vomit 
out through confession". 20 And finally, the figure occurs in one of 
the sermons of MS Royal 18 B xxiii, which likens sinners to drunkards 
and prescribes for their cure "£>is womyte of ]?e sacrament of con¬ 
fession" . 2 1 

The same metaphor is also found in embryonic form in the stan¬ 
dard exegesis of a biblical text - i.e. Proverbs xxvi 11, where the 
dog is said to return to his vomit; this was commonly glossed as 
repented sin to which the penitent goes back. 22 It would not, I 
think, be unreasonable to argue that Langland meant to recall this 
text and this interpretation of it when he compared Glutton to a dog 
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hound to lap up (355-6), and added in the C text that he vomited "as 
an hound ]?at eet gras" (C VI 431) ; but the case for a figurative 
reading of Glutton's sickness rests for the most part on very much 
clearer cues than this. Not least among them is the fact that 
Glutton is sick in a kneeling position ("on his knowes", 352); the 
detail is gratuitous if the sickness is merely literal, but if it is 
a metaphor for confession, then the posture meaningfully mirrors that 
which the penitent was required to adopt before the confessor. 23 
Furthermore, Clement the Cobbler - to whom falls the quasi-confessorial 
office of raising up the fallen Glutton ("to liften hym o lofte", just 
as the confessor was required to raise up the sinner) 24 and of receiv¬ 
ing his outpouring - cuts a curiously apposite figure as a mock- 
confessor. The name Clement, for one thing, aptly suggests the merci¬ 
ful and benevolent disposition which it was proper for the confessor 
to have 25 (and which has been exemplified shortly before by Langland's 
confessor Repentance [280-95]); and his attire, too - specifically 
the hood for which he has earlier exchanged his cloak (319-33) - may 
be meant to recall the garb of an earlier confessor of dubious cre¬ 
dentials, Mede's "Confessour coped as a frere" (B III 35). Then again, 
it is Clement who, according to the drinkers' "couenaunt", fills the 
"cuppe", the chalice of this "devil's chapel" - of which clearly he 
is the minister. 26 

Most suggestive of all, however, is Clement's trade. For cobblers 
were, it seems, notorious in fable and proverb for pretending to 
stations above their own - for failing to "stick to their lasts" - 
consistently type-cast (all the way from Pliny's famous anecdote about 
the cobbler who found fault with Apelles' painting, through Chaucer's 
Host's exclamation that "The devel made a reve for to preche, / Or of 
a soutere a shipman or a leche", right up to relatively recent folk- 
literature) as dabblers and meddlers in matters way beyond them. 27 
For Clement's pretensions to the office of confessor, to the exercise 
of the "art of arts", the cure of souls, 28 there are, it is true, no 
clear literary antecedents; not until Shakespeare will a cobbler call 
himself "a mender of bad soules". 29 It is possible, however, that 
Langland may have had a model in real life. For among the charlatans 
to whom Hawkyn resorts, scorning the church's ministry, to get a cure 
for the effects of his sin in B Passus XIII, is "]?e Soutere of 
Southwerk", one (as Skeat suggests) "probably famous in [his] own 
day", 30 and perhaps even one and the same as Clement, who after all 
consorts in the tavern with several notables of districts close to 
Southwark, "Clarice of Cokkeslane", "Godefray of Garlekhi]?e", and 
"a Rakiere of Chepe". 31 

Read metaphorically, then, the episode of Glutton's sickness can 
be seen as a fitting climax to the whole scene in the "devil's chapel"; 
it emerges as a figurative mock-confession, made to a characteristi¬ 
cally irregular cobbler. Moreover, in the light of this reading of 
the climax, the earlier lines describing Glutton's drunkenness are 
thrown into sharper relief, and their figurative substructure revealed, 
as I hope now to show. 

Now of course it is perfectly possible, and on one level per¬ 
fectly satisfactory, to explain all the details in this portrait of 
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the drunken Glutton - his physical incapacitation, his staggering 
and stumbling, the impairment of his eyesight (and indeed his nausea 
itself) - as the actual, literal effects of inebriation. 32 But it 
is striking that these same details can also be found in the general 
currency of figurative language in the Middle Ages, and indeed in 
Langland's own usage, as metaphors for sinfulness. In Piers Plowman 
B Passus XX, for instance, Langland's personified Wit takes gluttons 
and "glubberes" to be exempla of sinful man: 

Muche wo wor]? man ]?at mysrule]? his Inwit, 

And }?at ben glotons, glubberes; hir god is hire wombe: 
Quorum deus venter est. 

For fei seruen Sathan hir soules shal he haue; 

That lyuen synful lif here hir soule is lich ]?e deuel. 
And alle ]?at lyuen good lif are lik to god almy 3 ty: 

Qui manet in caritate in deo manet &c. 

Allas fat drynke shal fordo fat god deere bou 3 te, 

And doof god forsaken hem fat he shoop to his liknesse. 

(B IX 61-7) 

Like Wit's "glubberes", and like also the people addressed in the MS 
Royal sermon already quoted, 33 Glutton in B Passus V is "drunk on 
sin". He is the archetypal sinner, the negation of caritas (wasting 
what "my 3 te be spared and spended on som hungry", 373), erring from 
the straight way "som tyme aside and som tyme arere" (347); his 
sight is dim, like that of the blind sinners blindly led by ignorant 
priests until they fall into the ditch 34 - and of course Glutton, 
too, is "fallen": specifically he stumbles and falls and needs help 
to stand (345-52), just like the later exemplum of sinful man in B 
Passus VIII, the man "in a boot amydde a brood watre", who stumbles 
and falls "foru 3 fe fend and fe flessh and fe false worlde" but whom 
charity "strengfef ... to stonde" (B VIII 29, 42-6). And lastly 
Glutton's indigestion - that internal turmoil which issues in 
flatulence and farts before it finally makes him vomit (340-4) - 
emerges as only a less explicit echo of the indigestibility of sin 
suffered by Envy: 

. . . enuye and yuel wil is yuel to defie. 

May no sugre ne swete fyng aswage my swellyng, 

Ne no Diapenidion dryue it fro myn herte, 

Ne neifer shrifte ne shame, but whoso shrape my mawe? 35 

The whole portrait of Glutton under the influence, finally, is use¬ 
fully compared with a fifteenth-century confessional lyric which 
renders feelingly the physical ill-effects of the sinful state: 

My fete, sume tyme more 

and lesse, they do swete; 
my hert ys very pore, 

and besyly doth bete; 
my hed ys all macy, 

and meruelowsly dothe werke; 
myn yene dyme and dasy, 
my neke ys full sterke; 
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Thys haue I full surely 
for that I was vniust 
to god, the sune off mary, 

and leuyd after my lust. Now mercy, Ihesu. 

My hondys do me no good 
ne-dys must I ly so 
and take no erthly fode 


now helpe me, goode lorde, 
my stomake ys full faynt; 

I make to the acorde 

Vppon payne off a-taynt; 

I wyll no more suerly 
to the be so vnjust 
butt kepe thy lawes truly 

And put a-way false lust. Now mercy Ihesu. 36 

Unlike the lyricist, however, Glutton in his wretched state is 
not able to make his confession - only, for the time being, to parody 
it. Then for the next two days he sleeps (another possible metaphor 
for sinfulness!) 37 before finally his wife and Repentance together 
drive him to confess (359-66). His confession, when at last he makes 
it, is as fully realised in terms of actual sacramental practice as 
any in the series in B Passus V: 

'I, Gloton,' quod £e gome, 'gilty me yelde 
That I haue trespased with my tonge, I kan no 3 t telle 
how ofte; 

Sworen goddes soule and his sydes and "so me god helpe" 
There no nede was nyne hundred tymes; 

And ouerseyen me at my soper and som tyme at Nones 
That I, Gloton, girte it vp er I hadde gon a myle, 

And yspilt £>at my 3 te be spared and spended on som hungry; 
Ouer delicatly on feeste dayes dronken and eten hope, 

And sat som tyme so longe Jpere jpat I sleep and eet at ones. 
For loue of tales in Tauernes to drynke ]?e moore I hyed; 

Fedde me bifore noon whan fastyng dayes were.' 

(B V 367-77) 

Here Glutton confesses to the very sins about which, according to the 
penitential manuals, the confessor was to interrogate the penitent: 

Gluttony is committed principally in time, that is, 
when one eats very early in the morning . . . Secondly 
it is committed in quality, that is, when one seeks 
over-delicate foods . . . Thirdly it is committed in 
quantity, that is, when one eats or drinks too much, 
for this may lead to vomiting; and this is the vilest 
kind of gluttony . . . Buffoonery, loquacity and many 
other evils arise from it . . . [The confessor asks:] 

Have you ever eaten more than you ought, or more than 
was naturally expedient, especially to the point of 
vomiting? Have you ever broken a fast, whether a 
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customary fast or one imposed on you, or prescribed 
on account of your gluttony, by drinking wine, beer 
or water before mealtime without just and necessary 
cause, as these inn-keepers and boozers do in Lent? 

. . . Have you eaten too early, that is, before noon 
[ante horam nonam ], at a time when you should have 
been fasting? 38 

Glutton's confession is also particularly rich in references to the 
"circumstances" of sin, such as where, when and how often a sin was 
committed, which the same manuals also required the confessor to 
ask about: 


The confessor should consider the time at which a 
sin is committed, that is, whether on a feast day 
or another day, or in Lent, or at a time of prayer 
or fast, or at some other time; and whether by day 
or by night . . . You should inquire where it was 
committed, that is, whether in a sacred place or a 
profane one . . . and how often the sin was com¬ 
mitted, because you ought to inquire not only about 
the sins themselves, but about how they were com¬ 
mitted time and again; and the sinner ought to con¬ 
fess this, if he can recall, so that for instance 
he should confess how often he was drunk. 39 

The response of Repentance, the confessor, to this long-delayed but 
technically correct confession, is suitably encouraging: "This 
shewynge shrift", he says, "shal be meryt to ]?e" (378, my emphasis). 
But Glutton's demeritorious mock-confession in the tavern does not 
only serve as a stark contrast to the "proper" one which follows (in 
the manner perhaps of Mak's mock-nativity which precedes the real 
thing in the Wakefield Second Shepherds' Play) s' 10 it also reminds 
us that in B Passus V Langland is not merely depicting sins, in the 
hallowed tradition of personification allegory: he is depicting sins 
confessing, sinners in the act of repentance, in the act of ceasing 
to be sinners. And so, even at the very moment when one of the sins 
seems to have escaped the confessional context to be picturesquely 
elaborated - in a way which is, on one level, so redolent of genre 
painting, the Van Eycks, and "Hogarthian realism" - even at such a 
moment Langland returns us, however obliquely, to the idea of con¬ 
fession. At one moment, as in Avarice's confession immediately 
before, a sin creates itself on the page by virtue of repentance; 
sin materialises only within the dramatic confession. At the next 
moment a sin turns aside from confession to realise itself dramatic¬ 
ally by actually sinning, only for a curious parodic confession to 
materialise as part of the sin. Langland, in short, presents sin 
and confession as mirror-images of one another; whichever one we 
look at, we see in it the inverted image of the other. The whole 
episode of Glutton's tavern visit, 1 believe, should not charm us 
as an example of Langland's vivid but digressive and ingenuous 
imagination, as it seems to have charmed the critics, but should 
rather impress us with evidence of his ingenuity, even his wit. It 
is an integral part of his peculiarly brilliant achievement in B 
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Passus V - the bringing together, into dynamic contact, of the ideas 
of sin and repentance, a conjunction which, far from being forgotten 
or laid aside in the tavern scene, is there subjected to a kaleidos¬ 
copic variation. Perhaps, in the end, the tavern scene - with its 
grotesques, its parody and its central mirror-image - should remind 
us less of Van Eyck than of Dali; perhaps it should be acclaimed not 
for its realism, but for its anticipation of the surreal. 41 
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Jean Longere, Analecta Mediaevalia Namurcensia, 17-18, 2 vols. [Louvain and 
Lille, 1965] II, p.118); Courson, Summa, cap. XII(b), (k) (Kennedy, pp.325, 
336); Robert of Flamborough, Liber Poenitentialis, Lib.V, cap. iii (viii), 
and cap. vi(x) (ed. J.J.F. Firth, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Studies and Texts, 18 [Toronto, 1971] pp.242, 271); and Chaucer, Parson's 
Tale, 138. (All references to Chaucer are to Works, ed. F.N. Robinson [2nd 
ed., Cambridge (Mass.), 1957]). 

See B III 43 ("Mede for hire mysdedes to fat man kneled"); V 386-7 (where 
Sloth recognises the requirement but is unable to comply: "I moste sitte to 
be shryuen or ellis sholde I nappe; / I may no 3 t stonde ne stoupe ne wifoute 
stool knele"); Chaucer, Parson's Tale, 991 ("sholde nat the synnere sitte 
as heighe as his confessour, but knele biforn hym"); John Mirk, Instructions 
for Parish Priests, 699-700 ("when any mon I-schryue wole be, / Teche hym to 
knele downe on hys kne") (ed. G. Kristensson, Lund Studies in English, 49 
[Lund, 1974] p.l09); and see Tentler, pp.82-3. 
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See, e.g., Gratian, Decretum, de pen. Dist.VI, c. i(3), where the con¬ 
fessor is required to be benevolent ("beniuolus") towards the sinner, and 
to be ready to raise him up and share his burden ("paratus erigere et 
secum onus portare") (Friedberg, I, col. 1243). This canon is very fre¬ 
quently quoted or paraphrased in penitential texts; see my dissertation, 
p.129. 


See, e.g. Mittellateinisches Worterbuch (Munich, 1967-) s.w. clemens I A 
2, dementia II; and on the proper disposition of the confessor see the 
preceding note; my dissertation, pp.128-35, 198; and Tentler, pp.84-5, 95-6 
John de Burgo, in his penitential manual Pupilla Oculi (c.1385; see Pantin, 
pp.213-14), Pars V, cap. xii(H), permits the confessor to make a dispen¬ 
sation in a certain case "out of the clemency of mercy" ("ex dementia 
misericordie") (print of A.A. Haius, Paris, 1510, f.44r). Moreover, if B 
V 351-6 are new in the B text (as Kane maintains; note 1 above), then the 
elaboration of the cobbler's mock-ecclesiastical role may also be meant 
to recall his namesake, the newly elected antipope Clement VII. (On the 
dating and other possible references to the Schism in B, see J.A.W. Bennett 
"The Date of the B-Text of Piers Plowman", Medium Aevum 12 [1943] pp.55-64, 
esp. pp.56, 60-1, 62-3.) 

B V 332. Langland tells us that the cup is filled as part of the bargain 
struck between Clement and Hikke over the exchange of cloak and hood. In 
the light of 324, however ("Whoso hadde pe hood sholde han amendes of pe 
cloke"), it appears that Hikke ought to be standing Clement a drink, not 
vice versa. Stokes (p.171) explains this in realistic terms, as "the 
result of drunken fuddledness"; but perhaps Langland has here deliberately 
violated the literal logic of the scene in order to bring out all the more 
clearly a figurative meaning. 


See Pliny the Elder, Natural History, Lib. XXXV, cap.10(85) (explaining the 
origin of the proverb "ne supra crepidam sutor iudicaret" ["let the cobbler 
stick to his last"]) (ed. C. Mayhoff, C.Plini Secundi Naturalis Historiae 
Libri XXXVII, 5 vols. [Leipzig, 1875-1906] V, p.260). The anecdote is 
repeated by Valerius Maximus in his Facta et Dicta Memorabilia, Lib. VIII, 
cap. XII, ext. 3 (ed. C. Kempf [stereotype of 2nd ed., Stuttgart, 1966] 
p.405), and (long after Langland wrote) by Erasmus in his Adagia, I, VI, 

XVI ( Desiderii Erasmi . . . Opera Omnia, II [1703, repr. London, 1962] col. 
228A). See also Phaedrus, Fabulae, Lib. I, 14 (the story of a cobbler who 
pretended to be a doctor - probably the source of the following instance) 
(ed. B.E. Perry, Aesopica, I [Urbana, 1952] p.557); Chaucer, Canterbury 
Tales, 1(A) 3903-4; Thirty-Seven Conclusions of the Lollards, Art. 28 
(ed. J. Forshall, Remonstrance against Romish Corruptions in the Church 
[London, 1851] p.93); the Grimms' tale of Meister Pfriem the cobbler (e.g. 
in The Complete Grimm's Fairy Tales [London, 1975] pp.720-4); and the 
Italian novella of the cobbler who criticised his lord's rule cited (under 
J 1289.5) by Stith Thompson, Motif Index of Folk-Literature, revised and 
enlarged ed., 6 vols. (Copenhagen, 1955-8) IV, p.101. 

See canon 27 of the Fourth Lateran Council; "Cum sit ars artium regimen 
animarum" ("since the cure of souls is the art of arts") (ed. J. Alberigo 
et al., Conciliorum Oecumenicorum Decreta [3rd ed., Bologna, 1973] p.248). 

Julius Caesar, I, i, 14 (Folio spelling). The cobbler goes on to claim 
innocence of his trade's proverbial meddlesomeness: "I meddle with no 
tradesman's matters, nor women's matters" (21-2). 

B XIII 336-9; Skeat, parallel text ed., II, p.76. 

B V 311, 316, 314; and on the places mentioned see J.A.W. Bennett (ed.), 
Piers Plowman: The Prologue and Passus I-VII of the B text (Oxford, 1972) 
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pp.173-4. 

Perhaps this hardly needs to be exemplified; but see, e.g., Robert of 
Flamborough, Liber Poenitentialis , Lib. IV/ cap. vii: "Gula . . . introducit 
. . . nauseam, voraitum; aufert usum pedum . . . et obtundit ingenium et 
visum" ("Gluttony leads to nausea, vomiting; takes away the use of the feet; 
and dulls the wits and the sight") (Firth, p.195). 

Note 21 above; e.g. "muche peple of l?is world . . . ben dronkenlewe and 
vnclenly . . . See, man, what myscheff spirituall drokennes drawefc) mannes 
in . . . The first drynke is £e drynke of pryde” [i.e. the first of the 
seven deadly sins] (Ross, pp.230-1). Cf. also Is xix 14, xxiv 20. 

B V 349, and compare B X 272-81a, XII 170-85; and on Langland's citation of 
Matthew's blind-leading-the-blind metaphor, see Gray, "Langland's Quotations" 
(see above, n.17). 

B V 122-5; compare the "crampe" and the "Cardiacle" from which the envious 
Hawkyn suffers in B XIII 334, and which drive him to consult the "Soutere 
of Southwerk". 

Ed. Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XVth Century (Oxford, 1939) no. 
139, 11.13-36 (pp.213-14). Line 28 was skipped by the scribe in the sole 
surviving MS. 

See, e.g., B XX 369-70, 377-9: "Contricion hadde clene foryeten to crye and 
to wepe / And wake for hise wikked werkes as he was wont to doone . . . 'He 
lyp adreynt and dremep,' seide Pees, 'and so do manye opere. / The frere wip 
his phisyk pis folk hap enchaunted, / And dop men drynke dwale; pei drede no 
synne'"; and cf. the narrator's "sleep of sin" in B Passus XI (5ff). 

Memoriale Presbiteroruw , Lib. I, capp. vii, xix: "Gula enim principaliter 
peccatur in tempore, quando scilicet quis comedit nimis mane . . . Secundo 
peccatur in qualitate, scilicet cum queruntur cibaria nimium delicata . . . 
Tercio peccatur in quantitate, quando scilicet nimis comeditur uel potatur, 
quia f orsan ad uomitum proceditur, quod est uilissimum genus gule . . . 
Scurilitas . . . multiloquium . . . et multa alia mala inde oriuntur . . . 
Comedisti unquam ultra quam deberes uel nature expediat, maxime usque ad 
uomitum? Fregisti unquam ieiunia tibi iniuncta uel consuedinaria, uel 
propter gulositatem tibi indicta, bibendo ante horam comestionis uinum, 
ceruisiam, uel aquam, sine iusta et necessaria causa, ut faciunt isti 
tabernatores et potatores in quadragesima? . . . Comedisti nimis propere, 
id est ante horam nonam, tempore quo deberes ieiunare?" (MS Camb. CCC 148, 
ff.4r, 8v). (On the translation of horam nonam by "noon", see Bennett, 
p.184; and cf. B V 371, 377, 488, 492.) For further references to the 
manuals see my dissertation, pp.333-9. 

Ibid., Lib. I, capp. xi, xxiv: "oportebit attendere . . . tempus in quo 
peccatur, scilicet an in die festo uel alio die, uel in quadragesima, aut 
tempore oracionis, seu ieiunii, uel extra; et an de die uel de nocte . . . 

Tu confessor . . . inquirere debes . . . ubi fuerit coramissum, scilicet an 
in loco sacro uel prophano . . . Item quociens fuit peccatum commissum, 
quia non solum debes querere de ipsis peccatis principaliter, sed de uicibus 
et iteracionibus eorundem factis; et peccator debet hoc confiteri, si 
recordetur, ut scilicet confiteatur dicens . . . quociens fuit ebrius" 

(MS Camb. CCC 148, ff.5v-6r, 12v). See further my dissertation, pp.114-24; 
D.W. Robertson, Jr., "A Note on the Classical Origin of 'Circumstances' in 
the Medieval Confessional", Studies in Philology 43 (1946) pp.6-14; Tentler, 
pp.116-20; Braswell, pp.74-5. 
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The Wakefield Pageants in the Towneley Cycle, ed. A.C. Cawley (Manchester, 
1958) pp.43-63; for discussion, see, e.g., Homer A. Watt, "The Dramatic 
Unity of the Secunda Pastorum" , in Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton 
Brown (New York, 1940) pp.158-66; Rosemary Woolf, The English Mystery Plays 
(London, 1972) pp.188-91; Linda E. Marshall, "'Sacral Parody' in the 
Secunda Pastorum", Speculum 47 (1972) pp.720-36; Lois Roney, "The Wakefield 
First and Second Shepherds Plays as Complements in Psychology and Parody", 
Speculum 58 (1983) pp.696-723 (esp. 714-21). 
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Cf. John Burrow's comment on the "phantasmagoric effect" of B V 346-8 
(Ricardian Poetry [London, 1971] p.135). 





RICHARD MAIDSTONE’S PENITENTIAL PSALMS 

\ 

By VALERIE EDDEN 


Being neither fish, flesh nor fowl, neither quite Biblical trans¬ 
lation nor yet quite in the mainstream of English devotional 
literature, the Penitential Psalms 1 of the fourteenth-century 
Carmelite friar Richard Maidstone 2 have largely escaped critical 
and scholarly attention. Margaret Deanesly 3 dismissed them very 
properly as outside the sphere of her study of Biblical translations. 
More recently Derek Pearsall 4 paid tribute to their literary merit, 
though necessarily briefly. Others seem not to know of their exis¬ 
tence . 5 

This essay argues that Maidstone's psalms move beyond psalm 
paraphrase, using the psalms as the basis for a single, continuous 
penitential meditation to be used in private devotion and in pre¬ 
paration for the sacrament of penance. Since they were apparently 
intended for a lay audience, they are also of interest for what they 
reveal about lay spirituality and the devotional tastes of the 
English aristocracy and gentry in the late fourteenth century. 


The Psalms: Structure 

The seven Penitential Psalms combine translation and meditation. 
Each eight-line stanza 6 begins with a close translation of the 
Biblical verse or versicle, usually (but not invariably) in two 
lines, which is expanded in the rest of the stanza. Although Psalm 
L occurs independently in some manuscripts and was apparently con¬ 
sidered suitable as a separate anthology piece , 7 the psalms are 
joined together into one meditation with no breaks between individual 
psalms. Links are made between them, a single theme unites them and 
they have a coherent structure: the penitent sinner reflects on his 
sins and places his trust for the grace to repent in the redeeming 
Lord "jDat dere us boujte". The poem covers the seven psalms as 
follows (using the Vulgate numbering): 

11.1-8: Introduction 
11.9-88: Ps.VI 
11.89-200: Ps.XXXI 
11.201-384: Ps.XXXVII 
11.385-544: Ps.L 
11.545-776: Ps.CI 
11.777-840: Ps.CXXIX 
11.841-952: Ps.CXLII 
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Traditionally the seven psalms were interpreted in the light 
of David's remorse for his treatment of Bathsheba 8 and they were 
given an overall coherence by linking them to the seven deadly 
sins. 9 Mabel Day, 10 in the only notes so far made on Maidstone's 
psalms, attempts to fit his poems into this scheme, assigning them 
thus: 

VI: Anger 
XXXI: Pride 
XXXVII: Gluttony 
L: Lust 

Cl: Covetousness 
CXXIX: Envy 
CXLII: Sloth 

It is difficult to accept a scheme as precise as this, though the 
seven deadly sins do figure on occasion: Ps.CI speaks of men walking 
"vndir Jpe wei 3 t / Of alle )?e deedly sinnes seuene" (700) ; a passage 
in Ps.XXXVII (347-9) deals summarily with four of the sins but not 
the one which is the subject of the psalm according to Miss Day; 
Ps.VI deals with anger, but this is not the sin of anger but the 
wrath of God against the sinner. Further, in the final psalm 
(CXLII) the penitent prays, 

I may not wepe, I am so badde. 

So bareyn and so sorowlees (883-4) 

which could well indicate symptoms of Accedia, but in fact these 
lines merely form part of a prayer to repent: 

Therfore I preye £e, prince of pees, 

Helpe me £>at I summe teris hadde, 

That goostly fruyte my 3 te haue encrees. (886-8) 

It is repentance, not sloth, which is the subject of the meditation, 
and there does not appear to be any reference to Pride, Lust, 
Covetousness or Envy in Maidstone's treatment of the psalms assigned 
to these sins in Miss Day's scheme; indeed Maidstone's meditation on 
Psalm L is remarkable in comparison with other meditations and com¬ 
mentaries for its failure to link this psalm either generally with 
lechery or specifically with David’s adultery with Bathsheba. 

Maidstone's actual scheme is rather different from this, as I 
have indicated. His overall theme, which links the remorse of the 
sinner with the merits of the redemption, is stated clearly in the 
introductory stanza: 

To Goddis worschipe, J>at dere us bou 3 te, 

To whom we owen to make oure mone 
Of alle £>e synnes £>at we haue wrou 3 te. (1-3) 

The phrase "dere bou 3 te" is then repeated throughout the poem, 11 
providing a consistent framework of redemption and promised forgive¬ 
ness for the penitent sinner. The treatment of each of the psalms 
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thus gives it a place within an overall scheme of meditation, leading 
from acknowledgement of sin to a prayer not to sin again, which may 
be tabulated as follows: 

VI: Acknowledgement of sin 

XXXI: The penitent's need of a clear conscience and 
true shrift 

XXXVII: Confession 

L: Prayer for grace 

Cl: Dramatic dialogue between Christ and the sinner, 
assuring him of Christ's atoning action at the 
Crucifixion 

CXXIX: Contemplation of Judgement 

CXLII: Direct address to Christ. Prayer for grace to 
resist further temptation. 

This scheme, which links the recital of the seven psalms with a 
penitential meditation, is apparently Maidstone's own, but may be 
influenced by the practice of reciting the seven psalms as an 
addition to the daily office, and by the renewed interest (amongst 
clergy and laity alike) in penitential practice; 12 it also owes a 
little to exegetical tradition. 

From their earliest use, the context in which the penitential 
psalms were recited linked the penitence of the individual sinner 
with Christ's passion and redemption. The recital of the complete 
group, and also of Psalm L on its own, formed part of the preparation 
for penance. The twice daily recital of the penitential psalms was 
introduced at Cluny in the tenth century. They were combined with 
the fifteen gradual psalms, offices of the dead and a litany to form 
the Trina Oratio and were recited in addition to the normal daily 
office. Both Sarum and York breviaries follow the penitential 
psalms with the antiphon Ne reminiscaris, domine, delicta nostra. 

("0 Lord, remember not our sins.") By the mid-thirteenth century 
in England this practice was much diminished: the Trina Oratio was 
recited but once daily and in some monastic houses only in Lent. 

Its renewed popularity in the late Middle Ages comes from its 
inclusion in the vernacular primers (laymen's prayer books). 

The position of the penitential psalms within the primers 
varies. Presumably, since the lay man or woman was not necessarily 
in a position to regulate his or her life according to the canonical 
hours, individual devotions came to be associated less with times of 
the day than with particular occasions or circumstances. On the 
evidence of the primers, they were considered especially suitable as 
prayers for the sick and dying; 13 Rolle comments that Ps.VI "is 
songen in the office of dedmen". 1M Psalm L is repeatedly linked 
with the general confession. 

In addition to this devotional context, Maidstone has at his 
disposal a long tradition of Biblical commentary interpreting these 
psalms, but he is highly selective in what he uses. His overall 
scheme leads him to prefer spiritual interpretations in which the 
penitent reader may become the speaker of the poems. At no point is 
there any suggestion of the "literal" (historical) reading in which 
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the speaker is David and the psalms express his remorse for his 
love-affair with Bathsheba. The speaker in Maidstone's psalms is 
indeed normally the penitent sinner, i.e. the reader. They may 
thus be seen as meditations in the tradition usefully described by 
Rosemary Woolf, who differentiates medieval devotional verse from 
metaphysical: 


Their [i.e. the medieval poets'] personal moods 
and emotions are therefore not revealed in their 
poetry, for they are not concerned with the question 
of how they feel individually, but only with what 
kind of response their subject should properly arouse 
in Everyman . . . Whereas the seventeenth-century 
poets show the poet meditating, the medieval writers 
provide versified meditations which others may use: 
in the one the meditator is the poet; in the other 
the meditator is the reader. 15 

Each stanza begins with a translation of one biblical verse or 
versicle (as already indicated); the divisions correspond precisely 
to those in Rolle's English Psalter, not to those in the Vulgate. 
Maidstone's translation is careful and accurate; whilst in some 
places his version of the Latin seems to be entirely his own, there 
appear to be many places where it is indebted to previous English 
psalters, notably Rolle's which it resembles in combining meditation 
with translation. It is interesting that Maidstone appears to have 
used the later version of the Wycliffite Bible, giving striking 
proof that initially vernacular versions of the Bible did not 
excite hostility even from the most vocal of Wycliffe's opponents. 16 


The Psalms as Penitential Meditation 

The poem was to be read in its entirety as a devotional exercise 
leading the reader through the different stages of penitence. 

In Psalm VI the sinner acknowledges his sin and God's wrath: 


In many a synne my-self I see: 

And drede rennith in my thoght 

hat thow wil a-wreked be. (12-14) 

If I do synnes more and more, 

Thanne me must suffir peynes moo. (27-8) 

Whan I thenk what is me with-inne 

My consciens maketh a careful cry. (37-8) 

Synne is cause of my mornyng, 

I fele me feynt in goostly [f]ight. (53-4) 


Wele I wote I haue doo mys 

And greuyd God with werkes wrong. (59-60) 


This much is entirely in the spirit of the psalmist. But Maidstone's 
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meditation is in fact Christocentric; God's wrath is always juxta¬ 
posed with his mercy, each stanza concluding with a prayer beseeching 
God to remember his promises of mercy in Christ: 

Ihesu mercyable and meke, 

Lese noght £>at thow boghtist ones. (23-4) 

Therfore thy pytee, Lord, vnpynne, 

That I may mende me ther-by. (39-40) 

Maidstone also introduces an image of God as king (and feudal 
lord) and the penitent as his subject, which is to recur in the 
sequence. The sinner claims for himself the benefits of Christ's 
passion in the presence of the wrathful king: 

Now, curteys Kyng, to thee I calle, 

Be noght vengeable, put vp thy swerde) 

In heuen when thow holdist halle, 

Lat me noght be ther-oute sperdel 

Oure Lord hath herkenyd my preyer 
And receyuid my oryson; 

Therfore I hope to haue here 

Some p[rofi]t of his passion. (69-76) 

The next Psalm in the sequence, XXXI, begins with the same 
avenging Lord: 

Bot he £at conscience vnknittiht 

And yeuith no force it to defyle, 

Ayens hym God his wepyn whettith 

To wrekyn hym a litel while. (101-4) 

It also contains the same pleas for mercy: 

I haue mister to make mones. 

That haue doon many a wylde outray; 

I cry the mercy, Kyng of Thrones, 

I haue trespassed, I say not nay. (109-12) 

This time however the penitent is invited to the more positive 
action of regaining a clear conscience and being truly contrite. 

The meditation on verse 5 of the psalm, itself a confession of 
guilt, is expanded over two stanzas; the penitent is encouraged 
to acknowledge all his sins in shrift and to trust in the grace of 
Christ: 


In shrift shal I be alle a-knowen 

Alle my mysdede, and morne among. 

For certys, Lord, we trist and trowen 

The welle of grace with stremys strong. (123-6) 

The psalmist's in diluuio aquarum multarum ("in the flood of many 
waters") brings to mind the need for penitential tears and possibly 
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baptismal water: 

Them nedith noght ]?at ben in wele 

The water ]?at vs wasches here; 

Bot we that alleday fro hym stele. 

And wrathen hym that hath no pere, 

If he wil vs fro harmes hele. 

Vs nedith to wepe water clere. (147-152) 

The speaker corresponds precisely to the one described by Rolle in 
his meditation on the psalm: 

Here the prophet spekis in his person that does 
penaunce for his synn, and says blisfull ere 
thai, and sail be in heuen, whas synnes are 
forgifen in verray contricyon and shrift. 18 

Taking a hint from the psalmist, Maidstone finally introduces 
God himself (still a feudal lord) in dialogue with the sinner, 
offering him guidance and advice: 

I am thy God, haue me in mynde, 

I made the fre there thou were thralle; 

That no dedely synne the schende, 

Lat witte and wisdom be thi walle. (165-8) 

Therfore in myrth haue thow remoors, 

And euer among thenk wele on this. (175-6) 

Psalm XXXVII is a straightforward confession, with Maidstone 
expanding the general comments to specify named sins: 

For wanton worde and ydel othe 

And many a werk of wyckednesse. (20$-6) 

He is afflicted both by original sin, "Oure foorme fadres a forwarde 
breke" (259), and actual sin, "My sinnes eke" (261): 

I erre al day and do arays, 

I stomble as thei that blynde be, 

And synne ywys is cause of this. (277-9) 

He is pursued by the world, the flesh and the devil: 

The world was fals, the fend was slygh. 

The flesch dide so that me forthought. (291-2) 

He follows the psalmist in proclaiming his sins and reflecting on 
the wages of sin: 

For I my wrong schal tellen oute, 

And for my synne thenk I schal 
How it is perilous to be prow[t]e. 
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And lecherie may lesyn alle. 

Enuye and wrath of hert[e] stoute 

Shal stand a man in litel stalle. 

When he is clothed in a clowte. 

To wonne with-in a wormys walle. (345-52) 

The psalmist's anguished cry to his God becomes a plea for mercy, 
and as the sinner pleads through the mediation of Mary for Christ's 
grace, both for forgiveness and to avoid sin in the future, his 
acceptance of his own sinfulness marks the increasing importance of 
grace as an element in the penitential scheme: 

I se no help, Lorde, bot thi grace. (222) 

Since he cannot escape from God's anger ("hastynesse") his only 
hope is in the "mercy [that] passeth rightwisnesse" (232) and for 
grace from God who paid so dear a price for mankind: 

Bot, Lord fat boghtest man so dere. 

Let hym no blys in balys bryng. 

But sende hym myght to amende hym here. 

And graunt hym grace of vprysyng. (317-20) 

Taking up the theme of the previous psalm, the penitent prays for 
the grace to weep for his sins (343-4). 

Psalm XXXVII thus moves from confession to the need for grace; 
Psalm L is itself a prayer for grace and here most of all Maidstone 
departs from the usual commentaries and interpretations. Medieval 
commentaries on Psalm L can be divided into those which insist on 
the supremacy of the literal or historical sense (with King David 
as the speaker) and those which stress the spiritual sense (in 
which the speaker represents Christ figuratively.) 19 Maidstone's 
version reflects rather the devotional use of the psalm: the speaker 
of the psalm is the penitent sinner, addressing a God who has 
already made his redemptive love known in Christ. Rolle, drawing 
on Peter Lombard, relates the psalm to David's adultery and to sins 
of the flesh "in ensaumpil till men noght to fall, bot if thai be 
fallen, for to rise, and to shew al manner of meknes". 20 But 
Maidstone reflects on the torment which his sins have caused Christ 
and prays for the marks of the passion to be evident in his own heart 

Allas! thi t[our]ment and thi tene 

Made thi brest and bak al blewe; 

Now g[rau]nt[e], Crist, it may be sene 

With-inne my herte, thy hydouse hewe! (469-72) 

He renders delibera me de sanguinibus as "Delyver me from blameful 
blode" but goes on to comment, 

Thi ryghtful bloode ran doun on rode, 

That wasshe vs fro oure flesshly felth. (501-2) 

The sacrifice required by God then reminds Maidstone of the 
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inadequacy of any sacrifice on the part of the sinner, in the face 
of the supreme sacrifice: 

For thow were offrid vp hongyng 

For mannes sake on rode tree, 

And of thin hert gan bloode oute sprynge. (517-19) 

In the final stanza the offering of sacrificial calves prompts a bold 
play on words, again leading the meditation to the crucifixion: 

On Caluarie a calf ther crepte, 

Crist on crosse both clene and clere; 

For teris that his modir wepte. 

He schild vs fro the fendes fere! (541-4) 

This devotional treatment of the psalm places the cry for mercy 
with which the psalm begins at the centre of its meaning, repeatedly 
linking God's mercy with his grace, needed by the penitent both to 
avert the consequences of his past sin and to strengthen him against 
future temptation: 

Let thi pite spryng and sprede, 

Of thi mercy that I noght mys. 

After goostly grace I grede; 

Gode God, thow graunt me this. 

That I mote here my lyfe lede 

So that I doo no more amys. (387-91) 

3if any strengh[e] wil me stele 

Out of the close of thi clennes, 

Wys me, Lorde, in wo and wele, 

And kepe me for thi kyndenes. (397-400) 

Greet is my gilt, gretter thi grace. (459) 

So lat me neuer mercy mysse. (487) 

Thi mercy is oure wasshyng welle. (512) 

And at Doomsday all men will be eager for mercy: 

For ryche and pore, hygh and lowe, 

And euer[y] wight, I am certayne, 

On domesday, whan thow schal blowe. 

Of thi mercy wil be fayne. (413-16) 

In this psalm alone Maidstone turns to address the sinner in the 
third person: 

Synful man, beware of wreche, 

And thenk on Crist with al thin hert, 

How he become thi louely leche, 

And for thi sake ful sore smert. (491-4) 
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This introduction of a different speaking voice takes a more 
dramatic turn in Psalm Cl, to which texts and commentaries alike 
(following the Hebrew manuscripts) give the title Oratio pauperis 
cum anxiaretur, et in conspectu domini effudit precem ("The prayer 
of the poor man when he is anxious and pours forth his prayer in the 
presence of the Lord"). Here, as in Psalm L, Maidstone rejects the 
literal interpretation in favour of the spiritual one. Commentators 
from Augustine onwards suggest that this poor man is Christ, qui 
propter vos pauper factus est ("who for your sakes became poor", II 
Cor. viii 9). 21 In his tract Protectorium Pauperis Maidstone 
declares firmly in favour of such allegorical readings of the 
psalms, 22 and in this meditation he takes the suggestion that the 
speaker of the psalm is Christ and turns Cl substantially into a 
dramatic dialogue between Christ and the penitent sinner, in which 
Christ relates the details of his passion as an assurance of his 
atoning love. The metaphoric description of the psalmist's 
miseries in vv.5-6 become figurative references to the scourging, 
the crowning with thorns, Christ's humiliation on the cross and the 
drink of vinegar and gall. In order to maintain his reading of the 
psalm, Maidstone does not use the usual tradition which interprets 
the three birds (the pelican, the night-crow and sparrow) as three 
types of men (they become the hermit, the penitent and the righteous 
man in Rolle's version); instead he follows the tradition in which 
each of the three birds signifies Christ. 23 Maidstone’s allusive 
lines assume a knowledge of the symbolic handling of this material: 

I was maad liyk the pellycan, 

That vpon wylde [r] nesse hym-silf sleep, 

So redily to the roode I ran 

For mannys soule to suffre deep; 

And, as the ny 3 t-crowe in hir hous can 
By ny 3 te se to holte and hee]?, 

So purposide I to saue man. 

For hym I 3 af my goost and breep. (593-600) 

The pelican slays its young, mourns them for three days and then 
revives them with its own blood; 24 the phrase "hymself sleep" seems 
to suggest that the pelican dies in the attempt. The night-crow who 
can see in the dark seems to derive from Augustine's comment that 
the night signifies the night of ignorance of the Jews who crucified 
Christ. 25 The sparrow's solitary home on the roof signifies the 
resurrection. But Maidstone extends the sparrow's role to support 
his overall theme in this poem and throughout the sequence. The 
sparrow rests on the roof but has his narrow nest on the tree, 26 
referring here obviously to that other tree where Christ, like the 
sparrow, was indeed alone: 

Vpon the tre my neest was narowe, 

There-on my 3 te I no briddis carye. (603-4) 

The torture of Christ's body is compared with the harrowing of the 
earth: 
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As er]?e is hurlyd vndir harowe, 

So was fleisch ]pat sprange of Marye. (605-6) 

This not only emphasises the physical brutality of the torture, but 
also equates flesh and earth, thus underlining the references to 
the flesh and its destination which recur in the meditation. 27 This 
image of the passion as a "harrowing" is unique at this period (as 
far as I know) though it may owe something to the homonym harrow 
"parchment maker's frame", which is used several times in this 
period figuratively for Christ's body drawn on the cross. 28 

In v.ll a facie ire et indignacionis tue, quia eleuans allisisti 
me ("In the face of your wrath and your indignation, because lifting 
me up, you have cast me down"), the poet takes up the paradox of the 
incarnate deity lifted up (both figuratively exalted and literally 
lifted upon the cross) and cast down (again both figuratively reviled 
and cast literally into Hades) for the sake of man. Here the anti¬ 
thesis of lifting up and casting down and the miracle of God made 
man are emphasised by repetition and by the use of similar syntactic 
units to express these two contrasting actions: 

Fadir, I was to thi plesaunce 

Lyfte up as God in God dwellyng. (627-8) 

Thow droue me adoun to chese a chaunce 

As man for man the dee]? takyng. (631-2) 

Christ's address to the sinner concludes at 1.640; thereafter the 
psalm is interpreted anagogically. "Syon is Holy Chirche trewe" 

(651) built on the foundation stones of the twelve apostles (as in 
almost all the commentaries). Stanzas 88-90 present a straight¬ 
forward account of the theology of atonement. As the meditation 
draws to its conclusion, the contemplation of Judgement Day begins 
in preparation for the psalm following. 

In Psalm CXXIX, the psalm of the office of the dead, contem¬ 
plation of judgement forms the central theme; the penitent asks for 
Christ's mercy to be shown to him, acknowledging the depths of his 
sin: 


For, by ]pe lawe of ri 3 twijsnesse, 

Eendelees {panne were oure peyne. (795-6) 

but he may hope for God's mercy at Judgement Day: 

But euere we hope to {pi goodnesse, 

Whanne ]?ou schalt al ]?is world affreyne, 

With mercy and with myldenesse 

Thi ri 3 tful doom ]?ou wilt restreyne. (797-800) 

The penitent has cause to hope for God's mercy since in "plenteuous 
raunsum . . . he payede for us his owne body." (826-7) 

Sin is presented as a physical wound: 
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For synne is scharp as knyues oord, 

And makif hem lame fat liggif in lust (811-2) 

but the image shifts, as the penitent submits himself to the discip¬ 
line of Christ in another forceful (and, I think, original) image: 

Therfore, Ihesu, thou louely lord, 

here I am roten, rubbe of fe rust. 

Or I be brou3t to shippis bord. 

To sayle into the [d]ale 29 of dust. (813-16) 

The poem ends in hope, contemplating the final defeat of the old 
enemy on the Last Day and the destiny of the saved in their heavenly 
home. 

The last psalm, CXLII, is a direct address to Christ, thus pro¬ 
viding a parallel to Christ's address to the sinner in Psalm Cl. 

The sinner asks Christ for the grace to resist future temptation: 

Late neuere fe feend us drawe doun, 

Ne dreedful deuel us disseyue.' (847-8) 

In this first instance he revives the image used earlier in the 
sequence of God as a feudal lord; here the sinner asks Christ for 
assistance in fighting off an intransigent enemy (the devil): 

And sende me grace to be vertued, 

So fat I may fe feend wifstond. (863-4) 

Thinke how fou diedist for my sake, 

And graunte me grace, eer fat I go, 

Of my trespas amendis make. (902-4) 

Late neuere feend oure pafis blende, 

Ne us bitraye neuere eft.' (919-20) 

The poem ends with a request for grace to amend, and an assurance 
of heaven: 

[3it], 3 it, Lord, abyde and spare, 

bat I be amendid or I dye. (943-4) 

Sende me grace thee to plesen. 

And vouch saaf, whanne doom schal be, 

Into fe kingdom of heuen me seysen. (949-51) 

Christ has now become the shepherd who gathers into his fold the 
souls he has bought (877-8), opening up the "postern" (back door) 
for his followers. 


Maidstone and his Audience 

Maidstone's treatment of the psalm sequence does not lend 
itself to theological controversy, though it is worth commenting 
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that Maidstone's orthodoxy is not open to question: one would hardly 
expect doubtful dogma from an Oxford-educated Carmelite friar writing 
during the period in which Wycliffe wrote his most controversial 

works. A reference to the Eucharist is unequivocal about the Real 

~ 3 0 

Presence: 

He payede for us his owne body. 

In foorme of breed bo]?e lyme and lith. (827-8) 

Throughout it is assumed that the penitent sinner will receive the 
merits of the atonement through the normal channels of the insti¬ 
tutional church, through the sacrament of penance. 31 

It has already been suggested that there may be some link in 
readership between these psalms and the vernacular primers which 
first appear in England in the late fourteenth century. The owners 
of the primers were generally lay, literate, devout and of varied 
social class (or at least not exclusively knightly). It is a moot 
point whether the preponderance of prayer-books in the wills of 
women at this period argues for their greater faithfulness or 
whether it merely results from the fact that generally men had a 
greater variety of chattels to bequeath and tended to refer merely 
to "books". These men and women provided a ready-made audience for 
devotional verse. Something further may be deduced concerning 
Maidstone's audience from the fact that he wrote in English, for 
Latin was his normal medium, not just for his academic and 
scholarly works, but also in the De Concordia , 33 a celebratory poem 
upon a civic occasion. The audience of De Concordia must have been 
courtly and included laity as well as clergy. Maidstone must then 
have intended the Penitential Psalms for a wider audience. 

The language of these psalms also reveals that Maidstone con¬ 
sidered his audience sympathetic to courtly literature, though of 
course a courtly treatment of Christ's role as a mediator is by no 
means unusual. It is found (for example) in both the Ancrene Wisse 
and Cursor Mundi . As we have already noted, God is the "curteys 
Kyng", who holds his hall in heaven and whom the penitent poet 
beseeches to "put vp [his] swerde" (69-71); Jesus too is "curteys 
and kynde" (917). The commonplace notion of a man as a pilgrim in 
an alien land is transformed so that the poet asks God to comfort 
his "febil knyght / that fer is flemyd out of thy lond" (215). The 
penitent reveres Mary, "that Lady fre" (323). 

Maidstone's actual readership can be further defined by the 
contents of the mariuscripts in which the Penitential Psalms are 
found. Their usual context is an anthology of devotional pieces, 
often (as in the Wheatley manuscript) directly linked to prayers in 
the liturgy or the prayer-book. In addition to the Penitential 
Psalms, the Wheatley manuscript contains a vernacular version of the 
lessons from the Dirige (Farce mihi, domine , "Spare me, Lord"); a 
poem ("Ther is no creatour but oon") based partially on the respon¬ 
ses in the Dirige; another ("This is Goddis own compleynt") based on 
the Reproaches, part of the liturgy for Good Friday; and a prayer at 
the elevation ("Heyl Ihesu Crist Word of £>e Fadir".) Maidstone's 
psalms are frequently set alongside Richard Rolle's; indeed (as we 
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have seen) most manuscripts ascribe them to Rolle, who was by far 
the most popular devotional writer in the late fourteenth century, 
particularly among the laity. The association with Rolle 
undoubtedly enhanced the reputation of Maidstone's poems, though 
they are quite unmystical and also in fact considerably more polished 
literary productions than anything of Rolle's. There is not scope 
here for a detailed study of all the manuscripts, but two particu¬ 
larly reveal the tastes of their compilers. 

In Ashmole 61 (Bodley 6922), a fifteenth-century manuscript, 
Maidstone appears as usual in the company of "Rolle" , for the psalms 
are followed by an abridgement of the pseudo-Rollian The Prick of 
Conscience. There is a selection of devotional and liturgical 
pieces: hymns for morning and evening, the Eucharistic hymn, 

"Welcom lord in form of bred" and the hymn to the Virgin Mary from 
the Speculum christiani , "Mary modour wel ]?u be" (which is also in 
the Wheatley manuscript). But the compiler also has a taste for 
more practical religion ("How the wise man taught his son" and "How 
the good wife taught her daughter”) and for religious pieces with an 
exciting narrative line or an exotic setting: the legend of the 
Crucifix; the romance of the Stations of Jerusalem; the legend of 
the woman who committed suicide; the Romance of the Passion and the 
Romance of the Resurrection; and "The complaint and warning of Sir 
William Basterfield's ghost". The original owner of the manuscript 
must have been a layman with an interest in property (hence 
"Cautions in buying estates") and a taste for English romance: the 
manuscript contains a large collection of secular romances along¬ 
side the religious ones (including Sir Orfeo, Lybeaus Desconus , The 
Brie of Toulous, Sir Corneus , Sir Cleges, Sir Isumbras and the 
Geest of King Edward and the Forest of Sherwood [= The King and the 
Hermit]) and a fabliau, "A quarrel among the carpenter's tools". 
Whoever he was, his tastes are at a considerable distance from any 
pious lady of unworldly inclinations. 

A slightly different aim is revealed by Digby 102, 3 but one 
which accords precisely with the readership which Maidstone appears 
to have envisaged. Rossell Hope Robbins writes of the political 
poems in the manuscript: 

Not only is their approach consistent - throughout 
deeply moral, church-supporting, gentry-favoring, 
monarchy-loving . . . The Digby poems . . . may best 
be regarded as occasional closet verse, written by 
some lesser religious dignitary in one of the orders, 

for circulation among sober-minded laity and clergy 

3 5 

who had a special interest in practical politics. 

The manuscript also contains a number of religious poems which, 
whilst not being polemically anti-Lollard, are avowedly orthodox, 
such as "On the sacrament of the altar". 

It seems reaonable to conclude that Maidstone's Penitential 
Psalms met a need for vernacular devotional material of a peniten¬ 
tial nature amongst the literate laity in the late fourteenth 
century; they also fulfilled the additional function of ensuring 
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that (at least in this case) such material was theologically ortho¬ 
dox, pro-clerical and designed to supplement rather than replace the 
official prayers and liturgy of the Church. 



NOTES 


The poems have been printed in the following editions: i) M. Adler and 
M. Kaluza, "Studien zu Richard Rolle de Hampole", Englische Studien 10 
(1887) pp.232-55, uses three Oxford manuscripts: Digby 18 as a copy text, 
corrected by Rawlinson A389 and Ashmole 61. The editors incorrectly 
ascribed the psalms to Rolle. ii) Psalmi Penitentiales ed. F.S. Ellis 
(Kelmscott Press, 1894) reprints Pierpont Morgan Ms. 99; see also Curt 
Buhler, "The Kelmscott Edition of the Psalmi Penitentiales and Morgan 
Manuscript 99", Modern Language Notes 60 (1945) pp.16-22. iii) The 
Wheatley Manuscript , ed. Mabel Day, EETS OS 155 (London, 1921) prints BL 
MS Additional 39574. All quotations are taken from this edition. For 
manuscripts see Carleton Brown and Rossell Hope Robbins, The Index of 
Middle English Verse (New York, 1943) and Supplement (Lexington, 1966) 1961 
and 3755. 


The ascription to Maidstone is normally said to rest on one piece of evidence 
only: MS Rawlinson A389 (dating from the early fifteenth century) has an 
additional stanza placed after the first, beginning, "By frere Richard 
Maydenstoon, / In Mary ordre of |?e Carme, / That bachilere is in dyuynite 
This stanza may not have been written by Maidstone himself, though this does 
not necessarily invalidate the ascription. Other manuscripts wrongly 
attribute the poems to Richard Rolle; see Hope Emily Allen, Writings 
ascribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole (Oxford and New York, 1937) 

p.371. But the ascription to Maidstone is confirmed by Bale, who lists 

among Maidstone’s writings, "In septem psalmos, Anglice, incipit Ad honorem 
dei, qui nos redemit" (John Bale, Scriptorum Illustrium Maioris Brytannie 
. . . Catalogus (Basle, 1557) p.498). This is undoubtedly a translation of 
"To Goddis worschip pat dere us bou 3 te". Since Rawlinson A389 is not among 
the many manuscripts known to Bale, we can safely accept these two indepen¬ 
dent testimonies to Maidstone’s authorship. The psalms cannot be dated pre¬ 
cisely. Maidstone gained his D.D. before 1390 since he is described as D.D. 
when licensed to preach in that year. By 1392 he must have been in London: 
he wrote an account of the reconciliation of Richard II with the people of 

London in August 1392, the De Concordia , which seems to have been an eye¬ 

witness account, and he may have been John of Gaunt’s confessor at about 
this time. According to Bale he died in 1396. In his disputation with John 
Ashwardby whilst still at Oxford, he castigates Ashwardby for treating 
theological material in the vernacular, so it is probable that the psalms 
are the work of a different (and later) period of his life when he feels it 
is more suitable to address a lay audience in English, though the psalms are 
of cours-e not theologically controversial. Some time in the last two 
decades of the fourteenth century seems to be the probable date of composition 
For the De Concordia, see De Concordia Inter Ric. II et civitatem London ., 
ed. Thomas Wright, Camden Society 3 (London, 1838). For the dispute with 
Ashwardby see " Protectorium Pauperis , a defense of the begging friars by 
Richard of Maidstone, O. Carm. (d.1396)", ed. Arnold Williams, Carmelus 5 
(1958) pp.132-80). 


The Lollard Bible and other Medieval Biblical Versions (Cambridge, 1920) 
p.147. 

Old and Middle English Poetry (London, 1977) p.135. 

For example, Richard Twombly, discussing Wyatt’s penitential psalms, comments 
that "on the whole paraphrases of the psalms are rare" ("Thomas Wyatt's 
Paraphrase of the Penitential Psalms of David", Texas Studies in Literature 
and Language 12 (1970) p.348). H.A. Mason, in his study of Wyatt, does not 
appear to know of Maidstone's psalms, speaking of "the earliest surviving 
verse paraphrase in English, written about 1414, attributed to Thomas 
Brampton" ( Humanism and Poetry in the early Tudor period (London, 1959) p.208) 
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For Brampton's psalms see James R. Kreuzer, "Thomas Brampton's Metrical 
Paraphrase of the Seven Penitential Psalms”, Traditio 1 (1949-51) pp.359- 
403: they were written some twenty years after Maidstone's death and appear 
to borrow Maidstone's basic format (the 8-line stanza, each stanza contain¬ 
ing a translation of the biblical versicle and a meditation) and Maidstone's 
overall theme but keep much closer to the scriptural text, partly because 
Brampton uses a much shorter line. 


They rhyme abababab. Maidstone writes in irregular octosyllabics, though 
it may be argued that it is the alliterative phrases which give the verse 
its real rhythm. For example: But when my cors is cast in creke (21); 
Therefore I wepe and water wryngge (55); Ther was no scorne ne spytouse 
speche (495); And deede men out of her dennys drawe (806). The alliteration 
is variable but pervasive and tends towards establishing a rhythm of three 
stresses in each line. 

7 See Brown and Robbins Index, 2157. 

8 See, for example, St Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos , Corpus Christianorum 
Series Latina 38, p.60O; and Rolle, The Psalter or psalms of David . . . 
with a Translation and Exposition by Richard Rolle of Hampole , ed. H.R. 
Bramley (Oxford, 1884) p.183. 

9 The linking of the seven psalms with the seven deadly sins was commonplace: 
see Morton Bloomfield, The Seven Deadly Sins (Michigan, 1952) p.178 and 
fn.158; also Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae , ed. William Maskell 
(London, 1846) II, pp.79, 80, 82, 84, 86, 88 and 89. 

10 The Wheatley Manuscript , pp.104-8. 

11 Ll.l, 15, 24, 79, 184, 317, 536, 788, 878. 

12 For the practice of penance in the middle ages, see Thomas N. Tentler, Sin 
and Confession on the Eve of the Reformation (Princeton, 1977). 

13 Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis or Sa rum and York Primers, ed. Edgar Hoskins 
(London, 1909 repr. 1969) pp.146, 280. 

14 Rolle, Psalter , ed. Bramley, p.24. In quoting from this edition I have 
silently replaced the punctus elevatus by a semi-colon. 

15 Rosemary Woolf, The English Religious Lyric in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 

1968) p.6. 

16 See The Holy Bible . . . made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and 
his followers , and also reprinted with an introduction by Sweet (Oxford, 

1881). There are many very small instances of indebtedness to the later 
version of the Wycliffite psalter, but two seem decisive in determining 
Maidstone's debt to these translations: in both cases Maidstone and 
"Wycliffe" agree in a translation which not only differs from all the 
others, but which interprets rather than translates and hence is unlikely 
to have been produced independently. The first example is at Ps. vi 7, 
where both Maidstone and the Wycliffite psalter idiosyncratically translate 
stratum as "bedstraw". The second is at Ps. ci 7, where Maidstone follows 
the Wycliffite psalter in three distinctive translations: domicilium as 
"roof" (other medieval English psalters all translate as "eaves")? solitudo 
as "wilderness", and nicticorax as "night-crow". A nicticorax ( nycticorax) 
seems to have been a sort of owl but early readers of the Latin psalms were 
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troubled by its identity and almost all the early commentators gloss the 
word in various ways. In glosses both bubo and noctis corvus ("night- 
raven") occur commonly, often together. The usual English translation of 
nicticorax is "night-raven". This is found as a gloss in the Old English 
Psalters (see Bosworth-Toller, s.v. niht-hr<efn) . The first recorded trans¬ 
lation as "night-crow" is in the early Wycliffite Bible at Deuteronomy xiv 
17 (though not at Psalm ci 7) as we have seen. Trevisa also calls the 
nicticorax "night crow" (se M.E.D. s.v. night 6(a)). The translation 
becomes commonplace in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

17 Delictum meum cognitum tibi feci, & iniusticiam meam non abscondi. Dixi: 
Confitebor aduersum me in-iusticiam meam Domino; & tu remisisti impietatem 
peccati mei. ("I acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I 
not hid. I said: I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord; and thou 
forgavest the iniquity of ray sin." [Authorized Version: other translations 
are my own.]) 

18 Psalter , ed. Bramley, p.lll. 

19 For a discussion of medieval commentaries on Psalm L see A.J. Minnis, 
Medieval Theory of Authorship: Scholastic literary attitudes in the later 
Middle Ages (London, 1984) pp.104-9. 

20 Psalter, ed. Bramley, p.183. 

21 St Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos , Corpus Christianorum Series Latina 
40, p.1425, and also Peter Lombard, PL CXCI, 905; Glossa Ordinaria PL 
CXIII, 1011. 


The interpretation is rather similar. He is arguing that Christ was himself 
a poor man and cites Ego autem mendicus sum et pauper ("But I am needy and 
poor", Ps. xxxix 37) in support. John Ashwardby, whose views he is opposing 
has argued that this line cannot refer to Christ, but Maidstone cites an 
impressive list of patristic and more recent scholars in support of his 
reading. The text was one of several much disputed during the controversy 
about mendicant poverty. See Protector!urn Pauperis, ed. Williams, pp.148- 
50. 

See Peter Lombard, PL CXCI, 909: "Vel per has aves Christus accipitur. 
Pellicanus dicitur, etsi non certum sit rostro pullos occidere suos, et 
triduo lugere, tunc rostro sanguinem suum super eos fundere, unde illi 
reviviscunt. Sic Christus occidit, ut Paulum persecutorem, et sanguine 
suo vivificat, juxta illud: Ego occidam, et ego vivere faciam; percutiam 
et sanabo (Deut . xxxii). Dicitur autem habitare in solitudine, quod 
Christo proprie congruit, quia solus de Virgine natus est: post nativitatem 
vero, venit ad passionem, ubi a ruinis occiditur, id est a Judasis qui 
ceciderant excsecati. Sed et eos amat Dominus dicens: Pater, ignosce illis, 
guia nesciunt quid faciunt (Luc. xxiv). Tunc ideo fuit quasi nycticorax in 
parietinis, sed qui in passione dormierat, vigilavit in resurrectione, et 
volando in ccelum factus est sicut passer singularis in tecto , [Cassiod.] id 
est in ccelo, ubi interpellat pro nobis. (Or else Christ is to be under¬ 
stood by these birds. He is said to be the pelican, even though it is not 
certain that it kills its own young with its bill and mourns for three days, 
and then pours its own blood on them with its bill, through which they are 
brought back to life. In thrs way, Christ killed Paul as a persecutor and 
brought him back to life with His blood immediately afterwards: I will kill 
and I will give life; I will strike down and I will heal. On the other hand 
it [the pelican] is said to live in solitude, which is particularly appro¬ 
priate to Christ, because He alone was born of a virgin; indeed after His 
birth He came to His passion, when He was slain by ruins, that is by the 
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Jews, who killed [Him] in their blindness. But our Lord also loved them, 
saying Father forgive them, for they know not what they do. Then therefore 
He was like the night-owl on the ruined walls, who had slept in the passion, 
but kept vigil in the resurrection, and by flying up into heaven was made 
like the solitary sparrow on the roof, that is in heaven, where He inter¬ 
cedes for us.)" 

The legend goes back to the fourth century at least. For a standard treat¬ 
ment of it see Hugh of St Victor, PL CLXXVII, 29. 

Enarrationes in Psalmos , p.1432. 


The introduction of the sparrow’s nest may have been suggested by St 
Augustine, who links this psalm to Ps. lxxxiii 4, etenim passer invenit 
sibi domum: et turtur nidum sibi ("Even the sparrow finds a home, and the 
dove a nest for himself"). However Maidstone's lines do not seem to 
reflect Augustine's interpretation in which the nest signifies the Church, 
made from the wood of the cross. 

For example 11.300-4 and 351-2. 

E.g. "Oure blessed fadir . . . suffred hym to be streyned on the hard cros, 
more dispitously & greuously £an ever was schepys skyn streyned on the wal 
or vp-on £e parchemyn makeris harowe, a 3 ens £e sonne to drye". ( Meditation 

on the Five Wounds of Christ, quoted in M.E.D. s.v. harwe 2.) 

The reading of Pierpont Morgan Library 99, Oxford Digby 18 and Oxford, 
Rawlinson A389. This is clearly a better reading than the Wheatley 
Manuscript "sale of dust", both because it makes better sense and also 
because of the alliteration. 

See Day, The Wheatley Manuscript, p.lo8. 

See 11.651-6 and passim. 

For a summary of late medieval tastes in books (particularly devotional 
books) revealed by wills, see Margaret Deanesly, "Vernacular books in 
England in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries", Modern Language Review 
15 (1920) pp.349-58; M.G.A. Vale, Piety, Charity and Literacy among the 
Yorkshire Gentry , 1370-1480, Borthwick Papers 50 (York, 1976). 


See above, note 2. 

See EETS OS 124 (1904) p.vii for a discussion of the contents of this manu¬ 
script. 


A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, ed. A.E. Hartung (Connecticut, 
1975) V pp.1417-18. 



“THE TOWNELEY PLAYS” 

OR “THE TOWNELEY CYCLE”? 

The text of a paper originally read at an international 
colloquium, "The Towneley Plays: the Text", held in con¬ 
junction with a production of the plays at the Victoria 
College of the University of Toronto, 25 May 1985. 


By DAVID MILLS 


In this paper I wish to offer some preliminary thoughts about a 
large critical issue: how far is it valid and helpful to regard 
"cycle" as a term of generic definition? I wish to give focus to 
those thoughts by considering how the implication of generic 
coherence implicit in the term "cycle" relates to the dramatic 
diversity of the Towneley play-collection. 

The manuscript containing that collection, Huntington MS HM 1, 
is almost emblematic of the problem of coherence - seven plays 
incomplete, four plays out of sequence, twenty-eight leaves lost, 
probable censorship of three or four plays between plays 29 and 30 
in the manuscript. Rosemary Woolf states: "A cycle that has 
neither a Fall of Man nor a Nativity is necessarily broken-backed". 2 
But beyond the problems of physical loss are those in the surviving 
material - why, for example, the unique two-part Jacob play; why 
two alternative Shepherds' plays, mutually aware yet independent; 
why the isolated comedy of The Talents, overlapping with the same 
episode in the preceding play (23/498-515)? 3 The methodical list¬ 
ing of metrical forms in the EETS introduction further alerts us to 
the marked stylistic diversity both across the collection and within 
individual plays. 4 And there is a corresponding diversity of 
dramatic mode, from the liberalising comedy of the so-called 
"Master's" work to the formalised expository drama of The Baptism . 5 
Moreover, scholars have traced patterns of influence, borrowing and 
interaction behind such diversity - at least five plays taken from 
York; five plays in the Master's stanza; the Jacob play, which Ten 
Brink long ago postulated had enjoyed an independent existence. 6 
Each brings its own style and "voice" to the collection - and, 
attuned to them, we detect them, sometimes harshly discordant, in 
other parts of the collection. Miss Woolf is right in description, 
if not in critical expectation, in denying the collection organic 
unity. 7 The manuscript could almost be an idiosyncratic assemblage 
of material from a variety of sources into a sort of presentation 
volume, using a Creation-Doomsday framework of organisation. 

The usefulness of that framework is that it permits precisely 
this degree of fragmentation and diversity to be contained. 
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L.D. Benson's comment on Arthurian cyclic romances seems to be 
readily transferable to drama-cycles: 

A medieval reader did not have to read all the parts 
of a cycle to know a cycle existed or even to know 
what it and the "livre du latin" that all claimed 
to be translating contained. The authors of the 
prose romances lost no opportunity to establish the 
"cyclic" character of their works and to specify 
the exact relation between their individual romances 
and the whole works of which they were parts. 9 

This thesis seems to envisage a cycle not as a controlling literary 
structure but as a mental frame of reference, held in the memory 
and swung into place in response to specific signals from the text. 

For play-cycles have traditionally been considered to have two 
interlocking frames. One is historical - the complete narrative of 
history contained in the library of books from Genesis to Apocalypse 
in the Bible, amplified by other authorised accounts and commen¬ 
taries. The other is generic, the dramatisation of selections from 
that narrative initiated by the play of Creation and closed by the 
play of Doomsday. But in 1966 V.A. Kolve influentially developed 
this double reference into a generic definition, proposing the 
derivation of a controlling Corpus Christi genre from the historical 
frame by the conscious application of figural interpretation and 
the patterning of time into the Ages of the World. An audience’s 
mind was thus imprinted with a "proto-cycle" which conditioned 
expectation and response. When the proto-cycle sought its 
Aristotelean realisation, it might at any time reach back into the 
historical frame for additional material. 10 

Professor Benson's more flexible, less "goal-seeking" formu¬ 
lation appeals to me because it suggests that cycle-form is a 
product of mental reconstitution and that one function of a cycle- 
narrative or play might be to excite such a reconstitution. The 
audience for a cycle was not necessarily expected to witness the 
whole Creation-Doomsday series. The cycle-frame might take three 
or four days to complete, as at Chester; or a series of years, as 
in the St. Ann's Day play of the Digby MS or the two-part N-town 
Passion Play. 11 When Chester's mayor, Thomas Beilin "caused the 
Sheappeardes playe to be played at the hie Crosse" in 1577, more¬ 
over, its cyclic connexion must surely have been recognised and 
the performance before Lord Derby two years after the suppression 
of the cycle would therefore make a political statement. 1 The 
freedom of medieval and Tudor producers to break down cycle-form, 
even to the individual play, is simply the correlative of what we 
still observe - that modern audiences select what they will watch, 
with what degree of attention, and for how long. It is for them 
to relate as they will the performed part, the play, to the con¬ 
ceptual whole, the cycle-frame, held in their mind. 

It is perhaps not surprising that a dramatic celebration 
associated with "the glorious remembrance" of the Feast of Corpus 
Christi should itself be a "calling to mind". 13 In an oral 
culture, Man has only a tenuous hold upon his meaningful past and 
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must constantly rehearse its significant fragments if he is not to 
be imprisoned within the confines of present experience. Remem¬ 
brance of a cycle-frame is an act not of scholarly retrieval but of 
active re-creation, a means of re-animating the present with the 
power of the past. If festal celebration is its normal medium, 
repetition is its natural device. 

Memory in the Towneley Cycle 

This process of reconstitution seems to me to be incorporated 
into the dramatic diversity of our Towneley collection. The man 
who succeeds in Towneley tends to be the one who recognises and 
remembers what is significant and who bases his expectations and 
conduct upon those memories. Abel's devotion for example, derives 
from his memory of the tithing enjoined by our "elders" (2/101); 
he expects "blis withoutten end" (81) to result. Noah's expec¬ 
tations of retribution spring from his remembrance of God's past 
conduct when His grace was spurned (3/1-72). Abraham's plea for 
grace follows his recollection of the Fall and its consequences 
(4/1-48). God retraces the remembered track of events since the 
Fall and uses it to direct His future conduct: 

But yit, I myn, I hight hym grace 

Oyll of mercy I can hym heyt . . . 

Man for man, tre for tre, 

Madyn for madyn; thus shal it be. (10/8-9, 31-2) 

The newly-risen Christ recalls His Passion to stir the audience's 
memory and direct their future conduct (26/250-85). Thomas' doubt 
prompts a sequence of remembrance which functions not to promote 
dramatic action but as a collective act of recollection (28/167-311). 
Repeated remembrance runs through Towneley's dramatic diversity, 
serving as the textual signal to link the individual play to a wider 
cyclic frame. 

These dramatised acts of remembrance reach out to events in 
the historical frame that are never played. They invite the 
audience to recognise the selective, fragmented nature of the play- 
material they are witnessing and to search into their own memories 
of that historical frame. So the three torturers accuse Christ 
before Pilate of His unplayed miracles - the wedding at Cana; walk¬ 
ing on water and stilling the storm; healing the leper; the 
Centurion's son; the blind man (22/152-78). Their charges alert 
the audience to the mass of recorded history which cannot be played 
but must remain alive in their memory. Inevitably dramatised acts 
of remembrance may also simultaneously reach back into the play- 
sequence, suggesting links between the dramatised events. Abraham 
remembers Noah (4/25-8) as well as the unplayed Destruction of 
Sodom (4/29-32); and God, at the point of Incarnation, remembers 
Abraham ("To abraham I am in dett" (10/41)) as well as the played 
prophets (10/46-50). The Shepherds can also remember the prophets 
(12/332-403, 13/674-82), played and unplayed, the Devils the 
liberation of Lazarus (25/160-79). Such figures provide the 
audience with models of how to "read" and use the plays. 
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Towneley, in fact, offers a continuing and cumulative pattern 
of cyclic links of this kind. And such a prominent network of 
cyclic reference can sustain a high degree of textual diversity and 
fragmentation. An episode removed from the series by a producer or 
censor, or mutilated in some way, represents the total or partial 
transfer of material from the generic to the historical frame and 
invites the audience, producer or reader to undertake an imaginative 
reconstitution of the missing or damaged sections. 14 For example, 
though there is no Fall of Man, allusions to that action pervade 
the cycle and inform its frame - so much so that we may be sure, 
for example, that the expulsion from Eden did contain a promise of 
ultimate redemption. 

The Prison of the Present 

What is now plain and clear [says St Augustine in 
his Confessions] is that neither future nor past 
things are in existence, and that it is not correct 
to say that there are three periods of time: past, 
present and future. Perhaps it would be proper to 
say that there are three periods of time: the present 
of things past, the present of things present, and 
the present of things future. For, these three are 
in the soul, and I do not see them elsewhere: the 
present of things past is memory; the present of 
things present is immediate vision; the present of 
things future is expectation. 15 

For Towneley's heroes, the keys to the cycle-frame, present memory 
determines present expectation. But the plays repeatedly realise 
also the plight of those without either memory or expectation, 
locked in the present of things present, their immediate and unique 
experience. While Abel recalls the tithing-injunction of our 
"elders", Cain holds to his immediate experience of dearth: 

When all mens corn was fayre in feld 
Then was myne not worth a neld. (2/121-2) 

While Noah recalls how God has previously punished disobedience, 
his wife sees present want and masculine fecklessness: 

When we swete or swynk. 

Thou dos what thou thynk. 

Yit of mete and of drynk 

haue we veray skant. (3/195-8) 

Both the concerns and the language of these two viewpoints are 
distinct. Their representatives cannot really communicate with each 
other. And present experience has its own validity which memory and 
expectation will not touch - the Flood is not seen to resolve the 
Noah-family's food-problems; the vision of power and plenty - "with 
peasse and with plente, with ryches and menee" (12/400-1) - antici¬ 
pated by Primus Pastor in Prima Pastorum is not the purpose of 
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Christ. The present is always with us - the remembered past and 
expected future, in Towneley, are exceptional disruptions: 

Thou spekis euer of sorow; 

God send the onys thi fill (3/206-7, my italics) 

says Mrs Noah, seeing no reason to doubt that Noah will - as usual - 
be wrong. 

But the potential for that disruption threatens the present. 

The eternal present of power in which Caesar Augustus lives is 
always challenged by the collective memory and expectation of the 
people: 


Thys haue I herd syn many day, 
ffolk in the contre tell; 

That in this land shuld dwell a may. 

The which sail bere a chylde, thay say. 

That shall youre force downe fell. (9/68-72) 

Since the experienced present does not offer a sufficient context 
for such events, they must be viewed as threats, partly because 
present Man can only literalise them. How can Christ destroy the 
temple and rebuild it? Caiaphas insists upon his personal 
experience and the irreducible concreteness of the structure: 

The masons I knewe, that hewed it, I say, 
so wyse; 

That hewed ilka stone. (21/76-8) 

By the same token, the consolations held in the remembered 
past are threatened by the pressures of present vision. Thomas has 
access to the same memories as his fellow-disciples, but he cannot 
move beyond the finality of what he has experienced: 

Dede has determyd his dayes; his lyfe noght trow I may. 

(28/251) 

Only the physical presence of Christ will convince. Joseph recalls 
in detail the marvellous circumstance of his betrothal to Mary 
(10/277-68) but its meaning is negated by the fact of her pregnancy. 
The messenger was not an angel, for 

A. heuenly thyng, for sothe, is he. 

And she is erthly; this may not be. 

It is som othere man. (10/296-8) 

Only the angel’s reassurances will convince. Even the Virgin Mary, 
under present grief, denies the memory of her former joy: 

Gabrieli, that good sum tyme thou can me grete 

And then I vnderstud thi wordys that were so swete . . . 

Now hyngys he here on rude. Where is that thou me hight? 

(23/435-6, 440, my italics) 



John searches his own memory to comfort her: 


ffayn wold I comforth the; 

Me mynnys my master with mowth, told vnto his menyee . . . 

(23/373-4) 

But only Christ's reaffirmation of purpose will console. 

At such repeated moments Towneley realises for its audience 
the conflicting claims of present vision and of the remembered 
promise of the past and challenges them to examine the relevance 
in their own present lives of the Christian faith by which they 
claim to live. Through its dramatic diversity, the collection 
poses rather than resolves an issue. Earthbound man and enlightened 
man speak to the audience in distinct and mutually unintelligible 
voices, each with its own undeniable logic - the daily problems of 
suffering and of political and economic survival balanced against 
the claims of God. It is for the audience to find the balance or 
synthesis and reconstitute past, present and future, as Augustine 
suggests, in the soul. 


The Drama in Towneley 

More important to us than this grandiose thesis, however, is the 
kind of drama which it contains. Obviously it is not naturalistic. 
Figures like Herod the Great or Caiaphas who occupy an unchanging 
present are incapable of self-knowledge or development but stand 
rather as great caricatures whose natural speech is concrete and 
colloquial and whose natural expression is violence. Figures like 
Abel or Abraham, who hold to the obligations imposed by the past, 
are equally unchanging but, lacking the immediacy of a present 
reference, they stand as emblematic figures, spokespersons for a 
given viewpoint which they articulate in a - for want of a better 
word - "literary" style; their natural role is that of passive 
victim. Though this juxtaposition occurs in different degrees 
throughout the cycle, the symbolic and heavily allegorised Baptism 
play and the concrete and exuberant Talents play seem to me to 
represent the obvious dramatic extremes between formal expository 
drama and comic energy in the plays of the collection. 

Significantly, figures who occupy both kinds of drama do not 
develop but simply transfer. Noah's formal language and deference 
to God change to coarse insult and violence with his wife. 

Shepherds who earlier revealed themselves as fools suddenly recall 
Virgil's Eclogues and speak Latin (12/386-92). And figures who 
cannot make that transfer are comically coerced into an action they 
scarcely understand. Joseph, never happy in his role, is impelled 
grumbling into the Flight into Egypt. Mrs Noah is driven finally 
but reluctantly into the Ark, insisting that the coercion does not 
come from Noah. And what logic could ever send Cain off to carry 
out the tithing if it was not in the script? "Bot well I se go must 
I nede" (2/164) he says, unconvincingly and unconvinced. 

By introducing their own kind of voice and action into the 
historical cycle, such figures produce tonal dislocations which 
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challenge the audience's response. Murder, universal destruction, 
infanticide, judicial prejudice and custodial brutality, the dread 
judgment of God Himself are deflected disconcertingly towards 
comedy. What accommodation do we make between the mindless 
violence of Cain towards his servant for his tricks and towards his 
brother for what Cain believes to be his trick? Why does the play 
open and close in a deflating mode of impudence and comic violence? 
Or what link is there between God's anger at sin and the domestic 
upheavals of the Noah family; between a sheep-stealer's farcical 
trick and God's great plan to deceive the devil? The diversity of 
drama across the collection is repeated within individual plays, 
raising on a smaller scale the same problems of thematic and 
dramatic coherence. The audience may well be disorientated by the 
abrupt changes in the kind of drama employed. 

Mak is, of course, the emblem of Towneley - his challenge to 
the shepherds: "Why, who be ich?" (13/207) sums up our overall sense 
of paradox. He is the only figure who can see time past, present 
and future and reject them all for his own world of illusion. The 
curse of God on fallen Man, "In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread" (Genesis iii 19) is remembered and rejected, with a 
cynical allusion to "The workman is worthy of his meat" (Matthew x 
10 ) . 


I am worthy my mete, 
ffor in a strate can I gett 
More then thay that swynke and swette 
All the long day. (13/310-13) 

The very evils of which the shepherds complain at the start - 
oppressive retainers, oppressed husbands, abject poverty - are 
roles which Mak assumes successively in his attempts to conceal his 
true motives from them. "Wo is hym has many barnes, / And therto 
lytyll brede" (13/393-4) he hypocritically laments in preparation 
for the deceit. And, as for the prospect of future justice - "By 
the nakyd nek art thou lyke for to hyng" (13/308) - well, better 
not to dwell on that: "Let it neuer be spoken" (13/321). For such 
temporal realities, Mak substitutes illusion, and survives. The 
shepherds know his reputation, know he must be the thief but cannot 
penetrate the deception. Mak, acting the magician, invites them to 
look up his sleeve (13/396). And when he is finally discovered, 

Mak survives because the shepherds appreciate the trick. The 
realistic outcome, capital punishment, is substituted by a game- 
outcome - the tossing in the blanket. Mak has created a dramatic 
space for himself, in which his own values can prevail. 


The development of morally unaligned actions of this kind is 
one of several ways in which Towneley seeks to elude the Augustinian 
structure of time and return its conflicting values and dramatic 
modes to the audience for assessment. For this is a play-collection 
which uses cyclic reference to contain rather than to control, and 
in so doing shows a confidence both in its dramatic medium, whose 
diversity it exploits boldly, and in its audience's response, which 
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it leaves frequently undirected. In this it contrasts with the 
plays at Chester, which seek more narrowly to define their purpose 
and genre, and to restrict the range of the audience's response. 
While Towneley directs its audience into its own memory and 
experience, Chester urges them rather to search the Scriptures and 
verify the truth. In that book-orientated post-Reformation cycle, 
remembrance is an act of scholarly retrieval and the confident 
experimental diversity of Towneley's drama has given place to 
Chester's nervously defensive and tonally consistent "Bible-cycle". 



NOTES 


Details from The Towneley Cycle: A Facsimile of Huntington MS HM 1, with an 
Introduction by A.C. Cawley and Martin Stevens, Leeds Texts and Monographs 
Medieval Drama Facsimiles 2 (Leeds, 1976) p.viii. Section E. On the pro¬ 
bable content of the missing leaves, see Martin Stevens, "The Missing Parts 
of the Towneley Cycle", Speculum 45 (1970) pp.254-65. 

The English Mystery Plays (London, 1972) p.31G. 

The Towneley Plays, re-edited by George England, with side-notes and 
introduction by Alfred W. Pollard, EETS ES 71 (London, 1897). All 
quotations are from this edition, cited by play and line number. 

Ibid., pp.xxii-xxvi. 

The Wakefield Master's work is edited and discussed by A.C. Cawley, The 
Wakefield Pageants in the Towneley Cycle (Manchester, 1958). The drama of 
The Baptism is briefly discussed in my contribution to The "Bevels" History 
of Drama in English: Vol. I, Medieval Drama, ed. Lois Potter (London, 1983) 
p.184. 

The listing follows Woolf, op.cit., p.310. On the Jacob play, see 
B. ten Brink, History of English Literature, trans. Alois Brandi (London, 
1902) vol. 3, p.272, note to p.244. 

Woolf, op.cit., p.310. 

Cawley and Stevens draw attention to the scribe's "effort throughout a long 
manuscript to improve his methods of presenting the plays" {Facsimile , p. 
xvi). The inclusion of plays out of sequence, also, suggests that the 
overall plan was not finally determined from the outset. But the manu¬ 
script has many features characteristic of a "presentation" copy. 

L.D. Benson, Malory's "Morte Darthur " (Cambridge [Mass.], 1976) p.8. 

V.A. Kolve, The Play Called Corpus Christi (London, 1966) esp. chapters 
4-5. 

During the sixteenth century Chester's cycle was performed on the Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of Whitsun week, but its final performance in 1575 was 
to be on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday after Midsummer Day; see 
R.M. Lumiansky and David Mills, The Chester Mystery Cycle: Essays and 
Documents (Chapel Hill, 1983) chapter 4, esp. pp.182-94. The St Ann's Day 
play. The Killing of the Children, is discussed in "Revels" I, pp.163-5. 
Contemplacio's opening speech to N-town Passion-Play II refers to the 
previous year's production in lines 9-20: see Ludus Coventriae / or, the 
Plaie called Corpus Christi, ed. K.S. Block, EETS ES 120 (London, 1922). 

Quotation from Chester, ed. L.M. Clopper, Records of Early English Drama 
(Toronto, 1979) p.124. 

The Decree of 11 August 1264 by Pope Urban IV, "Transiturus", instituting 
the Feast, draws particular attention to the remembering of a memorial: 

"Hec est commemoratio gloriosa, que fidelium animos replet gaudio salutari 
et cum infusione letitie devotionis lacrimas subministrat. Exultamus 
nimirum nostram rememorando liberationem et recolendo passionem dominicam, 
per quam liberati sumus, vix lacrimis continemus. (This is the glorious 
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commemoration, that fills the souls of the faithful with joy at their 
salvation and brings them tears with a healing infusion of joyous 
devotion. Truly, we rejoice in the remembrance of our deliverance and 
in recalling the Passion of our Lord, through which we were set free, we 
may scarcely contain our tears.)" Text from Peter Browe, Textus Antiquam 
De Festo Corporis Christi (Aschendorff, 1934) p.28, my translation. 

David Parry's text for the 1985 Toronto production of the plays for Poculi 
Ludique Societas undertook such a reconstitution, augmenting the 
deficiencies of the manuscript*-text with material from the York cycle and, 
on occasion, with original composition drawing upon the Biblical narrative 


Translation from Vernon J. Bourke, Saint Augustine: Confessions (Washington, 
1953) p.350. 



THE TOWNELEY PROCESSUS TALENTORUM: 

' TEXT AND COMMENTARY 


In the following pages we have attempted to edit and comment on the 
text of the Towneley pageant of the Talents. 1 It lends itself to 
independent treatment because it is an odd-man-out in several ways, 
and we hope that this separate edition will stimulate further 
interest in it. Apart from its unusually full and lively treatment 
of the episode, which involves Pilate in the action, it is the only 
English Corpus Christi pageant devoted entirely to the gaming for 
Christ's seamless coat. Even within its own cycle it is an anomaly, 
since the drawing of lots for the coat has already been briefly 
dramatised in the preceding pageant of the Crucifixion (23/498- 
515). 2 From this it appears that the Talents is a later addition 
to the Towneley cycle. M.G. Frampton 3 and Peter Meredith 1 * have 
both argued that the original of the Talents must be sought in the 
York cycle. Certainly, there is evidence that before 1422 the York 
Millers had a separate pageant similar in subject-matter to the 
Talents, "vbi Pilatus & alij milites ludebant ad talos pro 
vestimentis Iesu & pro eis sortes mittebant & ea partiebantur inter 
se 5 (in which Pilate and the other soldiers played at dice for 
Jesus' garments and cast lots for them and parted them among them¬ 
selves) ". 

The episode in the Towneley Crucifixion differs from the 
Talents in three essential details: (1) In the Crucifixion the 
Torturers draw lots for Christ's coat; in the Talents they reject 
the drawing of lots in favour of dicing. 6 (2) In the Crucifixion 
a fourth Torturer, not Pilate, is involved in the episode; in the 
Talents Pilate takes a full share in the dicing together with the 
three Torturers. (3) In the Crucifixion the Torturers draw lots 
while Christ is still on the Cross; in the Talents the dicing for 
the coat takes place after the removal of Christ's body from the 
Cross by Joseph and Nicodemus at the end of the Crucifixion. In 
these details the Crucifixion episode follows the Gospels (cf. 
Matthew xxvii 35, Mark xv 24, Luke xxiii 34, and John xix 23-4). 7 
Although no source is known for the Talents version or its putative 
York original, it is evidently influenced by the legend of the evil 
Pilate found in numerous medieval writings, including the Cornish 
Resurrection play 8 and English works such as A Stanzaic Life of 
Christ 13 and Mirk's Festial . 1 0 

The Talents contains three distinct stanza forms, related to 
different parts of the pageant and possibly reflecting different 
stages of composition. The basic pageant may be represented by the 
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seven-line stanzas used in the central episode of the dicing (190- 
351). This stanza, in its most regular form, rhymes abab 4 c2fc>c 4 ; 11 
it is often anapaestic in movement, has many unaccented syllables 
and feminine endings, and makes use of structural alliteration. A 
second stratum in the pageant, introducing the three Torturers, con¬ 
sists of several eight-line tail-rhyme stanzas, rhyming aaabaaab or 
aaabcccb, with ornamental alliteration (72-159). A third stratum is 
made up of 9 nine-line stanzas of the familiar Wakefield form at 
the beginning and end of the pageant (1-45 and 358-93): these seem 
to be the work of the Wakefield Master, who was probably one of the 
revisers of the pageant. 

The manuscript of the Talents presents a number of difficult 
editorial problems, most of which involve misshapen seven-line 
stanzas. These problems are the result of various scribal irregu¬ 
larities. For example, brackets normally used to connect rhyme- 
words are sometimes missing (notably on f.95v). Conversely, some 
lines are connected by a superfluous bracket which apparently does 
not mark rhyme (see note to 272). Because of such irregularities, 
certain stanzas cannot be reconstructed with complete certainty. 

This edition accepts rhyme brackets as the best guide to the correct 
stanza form, and where such markers are omitted or wrongly placed, 
the stanzaic pattern of the immediate context has been used as a 
guide. The seven-line stanzas on f.95v (267-73, 274-80, 281-7, 288- 
94) have been reconstructed in this way. 12 

Several other stanza forms occur which are difficult to account 
for. These include: 1 three-line stanza (295-7); 11 quatrains with 
alternate rhymes (46-9, 64-7, 68-71 etc.); 4 five-line stanzas (59- 
63, 164-8, 169-73, 215-19); and 2 variants of the nine-line Wakefield 
stanza, in which the first four lines rhyme abab and lack the custom¬ 
ary internal rhyme (50-8, 394-402). Some of these stanzas may be 
fragments of larger structures which have been broken down by 
successive revisions. But while it is certain that the Processus 
Talentorum was much edited in its day and that it sometimes suffered 
in the process, it is nevertheless not as metrically formless as the 
England and Pollard text makes it appear. 



NOTES 


In doing we have anticipated its appearance in a new edition of the whole 
Towneley cycle to be published by the Early English Text Society, and we are 
grateful to the Council of the Society for permission to print this extract 
in advance. 


The Towneley Plays, ed. G. England and A.W. Pollard, EETS ES 71 (1897) pp.273- 
4; see also The Towneley Cycle: A Facsimile of Huntington MS HM 1 , ed. A.C. 
Cawley and Martin Stevens (Leeds, 1976) ff.92-7. Two other English cycles 
dramatise either the drawing of lots or the dicing for Christ's coat as an 
incident in the Crucifixion pageant. In York 35/290-8, four Soldiers draw 
lots for Christ's garment; see The York Plays, ed. R. Beadle, York Medieval 
Texts, 2nd ser. (London, 1982) p.322. In Chester 16A/71-148, four Jews dice 
for the coat; see The Chester Mystery Cycle I, ed. R.M. Lumiansky and David 
Mills, EETS SS 3 (1974) pp.306-10. N-Town does not dramatise the incident. 

Mendal G. Frampton, "The Processus Talentorum (Towneley XXIV)", PMLA 59 
(1944) pp.646-54. 


"The York Millers* Pageant and the Towneley Processus Talentorum", Medieval 
English Theatre 4 (1982) pp.104-14. 

York, ed. Alexandra F. Johnston and Margaret Rogerson, Records of Early 
English Drama, 2 vols. (Toronto, 1979) I, p.48. 

This also happens in Le Mystere de la Passion d'Arnoul Greban, ed. G. Paris 
and G. Raynaud (Paris, 1878) 11.25618 ff. 

Both Matthew and John describe the casting of lots for Christ's garments as a 
fulfilment of scripture; cf. Psalm xxii 18 (A.V.). 

The Ancient Cornish Drama, ed. E. Norris, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1859) II, pp.121- 
79. 

Ed. F.A. Foster, EETS OS 166 (1926) pp.219-31. 

Ed. T. Erbe, EETS ES 96 (1905) pp.120-1. For the legend of the evil Pilate 
see A. Williams, The Characterization of Pilate in the Towneley Plays (East 
Lansing [Mich.], 1950) pp.7-11. See below, notes to 19, 21, 106 and 206-7. 


Not otherwise found in Towneley, although York has two passages in the same 
stanza, viz. seven stanzas (11.37-85) of pageant 15 (Beadle, pp.130-1) and 
two stanzas (11.129-42) of pageant 32 (Beadle, p.286). Frampton (p.653) used 
this as further evidence that the basic Talents pageant was borrowed from 
York. 


See also the restoration by Frampton (pp.649-50) of misshapen seven-line 
stanzas in the Talents. 





PROCESSUS 


TALENTORUM 


NOTE ON THE EDITED TEXT 


The readings and spellings of the manuscript are reproduced 
as exactly as possible except for the emendations indicated in 
footnotes to the text. Punctuation, capitals, and word-division 
are modern. The stage directions are added and, together with all 
other editorial additions, are marked off by square brackets. The 
strokes and flourishes added to a number of final letters in the 
manuscript seem to have no significance and are therefore not 
reproduced. Abbreviations are expanded without the use of italic: 
these include the hook after d, f, g, k, t(t) which is expanded as 
ys. Numbers written in full as parts of speakers' names are changed 
to Arabic numerals, e.g. Primus Tor tor becomes I Tortor . For the 
arrangement of stanzas, the use of metrical marks, and the position 
of speakers' names in the manuscript, see The Towneley Cycle: A 
Facsimile of Huntington MS HM 1, ed. Cawley and Stevens, p.x. 
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Plate I. Huntington Library MS HM 1, f.92. (Reproduced by 
permission .) 


INCIPIT PROCESSUS TALENTORUM 


f .92 


[Pilatus Primus Tortor 

Consultus Secundus Tortor ( Spyll-payn) 

Tercius Tortor] 


[Pilate harangues the audience. 
Pilatus. Cernite qui statis quod mire sim probitatis; 

Hec cognoscatis, vos cedam ni taceatis. 

Cuncti discatis quasi sistam vir deitatis 
Et maiestatis; michi fando ne noceatis, 

5 Hoc modo mando. 

Neue loquaces 
Siue dicaces, 

Poscite paces 
Dum fero fando. 

10 Stynt, I say I gyf, men, place quia sum dominus dominorum; 

He that agans me says, rapietur lux oculorum. 

Therfor gyf ye me space ne tendam vim brachiorum. 

And then get ye no grace, contestor iura polorum. 
Caueatis! 

15 Rewle I the lure 

Maxime pure; 

Towne quoque rure, 

Me paueatis! 

Stemate regali, kyng Atus gate me of Pila; 

20 Tramite legali am I ordand to reyn apon Iuda. 

Nomine wulgari Pownce Pilate, that may ye well say; 

Qui bene wult fari shuld call me fownder of all lay. 

Iudeorum 

Iura guberno: 

25 Pleasse me and say so. 

Omnia firmo 
Sorte deorum. 

Myghty lord of all, me Cesar magnificauit. 

Downe on knees ye fallI Greatt god me sanctificauit, 

30 Me to obey ouerall regi reliquo quasi Dauid. 

Hanged hy, that he sail, hoc iussum qui reprobauit, 

I swere now. 


1-2 Written in MS in a formal variant of the main Anglicana hand. 
4 noceatis] MS neceatis. 21 wulgari] MS wlgari 

22 wult] MS wit 
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Bot ye youre hedys 
Bare in thies stedys, 

35 Redy my swerde is 

Of thaym to shere now. 

Atrox armipotens, most myghty callyd in ylk place, f.92v 
Vir quasi cunctipotens, I graunt men girth by my good 
grace. 

Tota refert huic gens that none is worthier in face; 

40 Quin eciam bona mens doith trowth and right bi my trew 

lays. 

Silete, 

In generali 
Sic speciali; 

Yit agane byd I, 

45 Iura tenetel 

Loke that no boy be to bustus, blast here for to blaw, 

Bot truly to my talkyng loke that ye be intendyng; 

If here be any boy that will not loutt till oure law, 

By myghty Mahowne, hygh shall he hyng! 

50 South, north, eest, west - 

In all this warld in lengthe and brede - 
Is none so doughty as I, the best, 

Doughtely dyntand on mule and on stede. 

Therfor, I say, 

55 Loke that ye lowte to my lykance, 

For dowte of dynt in greuaunce; 

Dilygently ply to my plesance, 

As prynce most myghty me pay. 

And talke not a worde; 

60 For whoso styrres or any dyn makys, 

Deply in my daunger he rakys, 

That as soferan me not takys 
And as his awne lorde. 

He has myster of nyghtys rest that nappys not in noynyng; 

65 Boy, lay me downe softly and hap me well from cold. 

[Pilate lies down, helped by his attendant. 
Loke that no laddys noy me, nawder with cryyng nor with 
cronyng, 

Nor in my sight ones greue me so bold. 

If ther be any boyes that make any cry, 

Or els that will not obey me, 

70 He were better be hanged hy 

Then in my sight ones mefe me. 


f.92v The first line on this folio, preceding 37, reads: Atrox 
armipotens I graunt men girth by my good grace; apparently a false 
start, the English words anticipating the second half of 38. 
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V 

1 Tortor. 


75 


[First Torturer approaches. 
War, war! for now corn I, 

The most shrew in this cuntry. 

I haue ron full fast in hy 
Hedir to this towne; 

To this towne now comen am I 
From the mownt of Caluery, 

Ther Crist hang, and that full hy, 

I swe[re] you bi my crowne. 


80 At Caluery when he hanged was, 

I spuyd and spyt right in his face. 
When that it shoyn as any glas. 

So semely to my sight; 

Bot yit, for all that fayr thyng, 

85 I loghe hym vnto hethyng 

And rofe of his clethyng; 

To me it was full light. 


And when his clothes were of in fere. 
Lord, so we loghe and maide good chere, 
90 And crownyd that carle with a brere, 

As he had bene a kyng. 

And yit X did full propurly - 
I clappyd his cors by and by; 

I thoght I did full curiously, 

95 In fayth, hym for to hyng. 


Bot to Mahowne I make avowe, 

Hedir haue I broght his clethyng now, 
To try the trowthe before you 
Euen this same nyght: 

lOO Of me and of my felowse two, 

With whom this garmente shall go. 

Bot Sir Pilate must go therto, 

I swere you by this light. 


For whosoeuer may get thise close, 

105 He ther neuer rek where he gose. 

For he semys nothyng to lose. 

If so be he theym were. 

Bot now, now, felose, stand on rowme, 

For he commes, shrewes, vnto this towne, 

HO And we will all togeder rowne, 

So semely in oure gere. 

[Second Torturer approaches . 
2 Tortor. War, war! and make rowme. 

For I will with my felose rowne, 

And I shall knap hym on the crowne 
That standys in my gate. 


f .93 


115 
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I will lepe and I will skyp 
As X were now out of my wytt; 

Almost my breke thay ar beshyt 
For drede X cam to late. 

120 Bot, by Mahowne, now am I here! f.93v 

The most shrew, that dar I swere, 

That ye shall fynde awwhere; 

Spyll-payn, in fayth, I hight. 

I was at Caluery this same day, 

125 Where the kyng of lues lay. 

And ther I taght hym a newe play; 

Truly, me thoght it right. 

The play, in fayth, it was to rowne 
That he shuld lay his hede downe, 

130 And sone I bobyd hym on the crowne - 

That gam me thoght was good! 

When we had played with hym oure fyll, 

Then led we hym vnto an hyll, 

And ther we wroght with hym oure will, 

135 And hang hym on a rud. 

No more now of this talkyng, 

Bot the cause of my commyng: 

Both on ernest and on hethyng 
This cote I wold X had; 

140 For if I myght this cote gett, 

Then wold I both skyp and lepe, 

And therto fast both drynke and ete, 

In fayth, as I were mad. 


[Third Torturer approaches. 

3 Tortor. War, war! within thise wones, 

145 For I com rynyng all at ones; 

I haue brysten both my balok-stones, 

So fast hyed I hedyr. 

And ther is nothyng me so lefe 
As murder a mycher and hang a thefe; 

150 If here be any that doth me grefe, 

I shall them thresh togedir. 

For I may swere with mekill wyn 
I am the most shrew in all myn kyn 
That is from this towne vnto Lyn. 

155 Lo, here my felowse two! 

Now ar we thre commen in 
A new gam for to begyn. 

This same cote for to twyn 
Or that we farther go. 

160 Bot to Syr Pilate, prynce, 1 red that we go [in] hy 

And present hym the playnt how that we ar stad; 
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1 Tor tor. 

165 


2 Tortor. 
170 1 Tortor. 


3 Tortor. 

175 

Consultus. 


1 Tortor. 
180 Consultus. 


Pilatus . 

185 Consultus. 

Pilatus. 
Consultus. 
Pilatus. 
Consultus. 

190 Pilatus. 


195 


200 


Consultus. 


Bot this gowne that is here, I say you forthy, 

By myghty Mahowne I wold not he had. 

I assent to that sagh, by myghty Mahowne! f.94 

Let vs weynde to Sir Pilate withoutten any fabyll. 

Bot, syrs, bi my lewte, he gettys not this gowne; 

Vnto vs thre it were right prophetabyll. 

Spill-payn, what says thou? 

Youre sawes craftely assent I vnto. 

Then will I streght furth in this place 
And speke with Sir Pilate wordys oone or two. 

For I am right semely and fare in the face; 

And now shall we se or we hence go. 

[They come to Pilate's hall and meet his Consultus. 
Sir, I say the, by my lewtee. 

Where is Sir Pilate of pryce? 

Sir, I say the, as myght I the, 

He lygys here in the devyll seruyce. 

With that prynce - [Aside.] fowll myght he fall! - 
Must we haue at do. 

I shall go to hym and call, 

And loke what ye will say hym to. 

My lord, my lorde! 

What, boy? Art thou nyse? 

Call no more; thou has callid twyse. 

My lord! 

What mytyng is that, that mevys me in my mynde? 

X, lord, youre counselloure, pight in youre saw. 

Say, ar ther any catyffys combred that ar vnkynde? 

Nay, lord, none that I knawe. 

Then noy vs no more of this noyse! 

You carles vnkynde, who bad you call me? 

By youre mad maters I hald you bot boyes, 

And that shall ye aby, els fowll myght befall me! 

X shall not dy in youre dett. 

Bewshere, I byd the vp thou take me, [To Consultus. 

And in my sete softly loke that thou me sett. 

Now shall we wytt, and that in hy, 

If that saghe be trew that thou dyd say. 

If I fynde the with lesyng, lad, thou shall aby, f.94v 
For to mell in the maters that pertenyth agans the lay. 

Nay, sir, not so! Withoutten delay. 

The cause of my callyng is of that boy bold, 


196 me] se crossed out before this word in MS. 
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For it is saide sothely, now this same day 
That he shuld dulfully be dede, 

206 Certayn; 

Then may youre cares be full cold. 

If he thus sakles be slayn. 

Fare and softly, sir, and say not to far; 

Sett the with sorow, then semys thou the les, 

And of the law that thou leggys be wytty and war, 

Lest I greue the greatly with dyntys expres; 

Fals fatur, in fayth I shall flay the! 

Thy reson vnrad I red the redres, 

Or els of thise maters loke thou no more mell the. 

215 Consultus. Why shuld I not mell of those maters that I haue you 
taght? 

Thoug ye be prynce peerles withoutt any pere, 

Were not my wyse wysdom, youre wyttys were in waght; 

And that is seen expresse and playnly right here, 

And done in dede. 

220 Pilatus. Why, boy, bot has thou sayde? 

Consultus. Yee, lorde. 

Pilatus. Therfor the devyll the spede, thou carle vnkyndel 
Sich felowse myght well be on rowme; 

Ye knaw not the comon cowrs that longys to a kyng. [To 

Torturers. 

Mahowne most myghtfull, he mensk you with mayn, 

Sir Pilate pereles, prynce of this prese, 

And saue you, sir, syttand semely suffraynl 
We haue soght to thy sayll, no sayng to sesse 
Bot certyfie sone: 

Ye wote that ye demyd this day apon desse; 

We dowte not his doyng, for now is he done. 

Ye ar welcom, iwys, ye ar worthy - [Aside.] nowar; 

Be it fon so of that fatur, in fayth then am I fayn. 

We haue markyd that mytyng, no more shall he mar. f.95 
We prayed you. Sir Pilate, to put hym to payn, 

And we thoght it well wroght. 

Lefe syrs, let be youre laytt and loke that ye layn; 

For no thyng that may be, nevyn ye it noght. 

3 Tortor. Make myrth of that mytyng full mekyll we may, 

240 And haue lykyng of oure lyfe for los of that lad. 

Bot, Syr Pilate peerles, a poynt I the pray: 

Hope ye with hethyng that harnes he had 
To hold that was hys? 


Pilatus. 
2 Tortor 

235 

Pilatus. 


225 1 Tortor. 


230 


Pilatus . 

210 


232 nowar] MS no war, with no badly worn and indistinct. 
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Pilatus. 

245 


1 Tortor. 


Pilatus. 


250 

2 Tortor. 


Pilatus. 
3 Tortor 
Pilatus. 


255 


1 Tortor. 


260 Pilatus. 

. 1 Tortor. 
2 Tortor. 


265 3 Tortor. 


Pilatus. 

1 Tortor. 

270 

2 Tortor. 

3 Tortor. 


275 2 Tortor. 

1 Tortor. 

2 Tortor. 

Pilatus. 

280 


That appentys vnto me - mafa! art thou mad? [Snatches 
I ment that no mytyng shuld mell hym of this. gown. 

Mefe the not, master, more if he mell. 

For thou shall parte from that pelfe; thar thou not 
pleyte. 

Yit styrt not farer for noght that ye fell. 

I aske this gowne of youre gyfte; it is not so greatt, 
And yit may it agayn you. 

How, all in fageyng? In fayth, I know of youre featte! 
For it fallys to vs four, fyrst will I frayn you. 

And I myster to no maner of mans hot myn. 

Yee, lord, let shere it in shredys. 

Now that hald I good 

sky11. 

Take thou this, and thou that, and this shall be thyn. 
And by lefe and by law this may leyfe styll. 

0, lordyng, I weyn it is wrangl 

To tymely I toke it, to take it the vntyll. 

The farest, and the fowllest thy felowse to fang. 

And thou art payed of thi parte, full truly I trowe. 

It is shame for to se I am shapyn bot a shrede. 

The hole of this harnes is holdyn to you, 

And I am leuerd a lap is lyke to no lede, 

Fortatyrd and torne. 

By myghty Mahowne that mylde is of mode. 

If he skap with this cote it were a great skorne. 

Now sen ye teyn so at this, take it to you, f.95v 

With all the mawgre of myn and myght of Mahowne. 

Drede you not doutles, for so will we dow. 

Grefe you not greatly, ye gett not this gowne, 

Bot in iiii as it fallys. 

Had I a fawchon, then craftely to cutt it were I bowne. 
Lo it here that thou callys! 

It is sharp with to shere, shere if thou may. 

Euen in the mydward to marke were mastre to me. 

Most semely is, in certan, the seym to assay. 

I haue soght all this syde and none can I se 
Of greatt nor of small. 

Bewshers, abyd you, I byd you let be! 

I commaunde not to cutt it, bot hold it hole all. 


253 The MS dividing rule above this verse is a thin, crudely drawn 
black line as far as the speaker's name Pilatus, but to right of 
Pilatus it is red. 265 3 Tortor] S (first letter of Secundus,) 

crossed out in red before Tercius tortor in MS. 

270 [0]mnipotenti in left margin, written by a later hand in brown 
ink, the 0 mostly cut off at edge of leaf. 272 craftely . . . 

bowne] MS were I bowne craftely to cutt it 
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1 Tor tor. 
Pilatus. 

3 Tor tor. 
Pilatus. 

285 

2 Tortor. 
Pilatus. 


Now ar we bon, for ye bad, withhald on youre hud? 

We, harlottys, go hang you, for hole shall it be! 
Grefe you not greatly, he saide it for gud. 

Wyst I that he spake it in spytyng of me, 

Tytt shuld I spede for to spyll hym. 

That were hym loth, lord, by my lewte; 

Forth! grauntt hym youre grace. 

No greuans I will hym. 


1 Tortor. 
Pilatus. 

290 1 Tortor. 
Pilatus. 


3 Tortor. 


Gramercy thi gudnes! 

Yee, bot greue me no more; 
Full dere beys it boght, in fayth, if ye do. 
Shall I then saue it? 

Yee, so saide I or; 

To draw cutt is the lelyst, and long cut, lo, 
This wede shall wyn. 

Sir, to youre sayng yit assent we vnto; 

Bot oone assay - let se who shall begyn. 


295 Pilatus. 

2 Tortor. 


We! me falles all the fyrst, and forther shall ye. 
Nay, drede you not doutles, for that do ye not; 

0, he sekys as he wold dyssaue vs, now we se! 


3 Tortor. Bewshers, abyde you; heder haue I broght 
Thre dyse vs emang. 

300 1 Tortor. That is a gam all the best, bi hym that me boght. 
For at the dysyng he dos vs no wrang. 


Pilatus. 

1 Tortor. 


305 


Pilatus. 


And I am glad of that gam. On assay - who shall f.96 
begyn? 

Fyrst shall ye, and sen after we all. 

Haue the dyse and haue done, and lefe all youre dyn; 

For whoso has most, this frog shall he fall 
And best of the bonys. 

I assent to youre sayng; assay now I shall, 

As I wold at a wap wyn all at ones. [Throws dice. 


2 Tortor. 
310 Pilatus. 

3 Tortor. 
Pilatus. 

1 Tortor. 


315 


Aha, how now! here ar a hepe. 

Haue mynde then emang you how many ther ar. 
xiii ar on thre, thar ye not threpe. 

Then shall I wyn, or all men be war. 

Truly, lord, right so ye shall; 

Bot grefe you not greatly, the next shall be nar 

If I haue hap to my hand - haue here for all! [Throws 

dice. 


Pilatus. And I haue sene as greatt a freke of his forward falyd; 
Here ar bot viii turnyd vp at ones. 


285 [C?]reator in left margin, written by a later hand in faded 
brown ink, The below it. 
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1 Tortor. 

320 

2 Tortor. 


Pilatus. 

2 Tortor. 
325 3 Tortor. 


2 Tortor. 

3 Tortor. 


330 


Pilatus. 
335 3 Tortor. 

1 Tortor. 

340 Pilatus. 

3 Tortor. 

345 Pilatus. 

3 Tortor. 
Pilatus. 

350 3 Tortor. 

Pilatus. 


\ 

Aght? a, his armes, that is yll! whatso me alyd? 

I was falsly begylyd with thise byched bones; 

Ther cursyd thay be! 

Well 1 wote this wede bees won in thise wones; 

I wold be fayn of this frog, myght it fall vnto me. 

It bees in waght, in fayth, and thou wyn. 

No, bot war you away. [Throws dice. 

Here is baddyst aboue, by Mahownes bonys! 
vii is bot the seconde, the sothe for to say. 

We, fy, that is shortt! 

Do shott at thi hud! 

Now fallys me the fyrst. 

And I haue hap, to this gowne. Go now on gud, 

The byched bones that ye be - I byd you go bett! [Throws 

dice. 


Felowse in forward, here haue I xv! 

As ye wote, I am worthi; won is this wede. [Takes gown. 
What whistyll ye in the wenyande? Where haue ye beyn? 
Thou shall abak, bewshere; that blast I forbede. 

Here ar men vs emang, f.96v 

Lele in oure lay, will ly for no leyd, 

And I wytnes at thaym if I wroght any wrang. 

Thou wroght no dyssaytt, forsothe, that we saw; 

Forthi thou art worthi, and won is this weyd at thyn 
awne wyll. 

Yee, bot me pays not that playng to puf nor to blaw. 

If he haue right, I ne rek or reson thertyll; 

I refe it hym noght. 

Haue gud day, sir, and grefe you not yll, 

For if it were duble, full dere is it boght. 

Sir, sen thou has won this weyd, say will thou 
vowchesafe 

Of thi great gudnes this garment on me? 

Sir, I say you certan, this shall ye not haue. 

Thou shall forthynk it, in fayth; fy, what thou art fre! 
Vnbychid, vnbayn! 

For ye thrett me so throle, were it sich thre. 

Here I gif you this gud. [Hands over gown. 

Now, gramercy agayn! 


335-6 Written as one line in MS; a curving stroke above the line 
after emang functions as rhyme bracket and corresponds to a stroke 
below the line after wrang (337). 340 puf] a stroke resembling 

a large comma (first stroke of letter b ?) before this word in MS. 
350 throle] sore crossed out in red before this word in MS. 
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Mekill thank and myn, and this shal be ment. 

1 Tortor. Bot I had not left it so lightly, had play me it lent. 
Pilatus. No, bot he is faythfull and fre, and that shall be ment; 

355 And more if I may - 

If he myster to me, amend hym I mon. 

3 Tortor. I vowchesafe it be so, the sothe for to say. 

1 Tortor. Now thise dyse that ar vndughty for los of this good. 

Here I forswere hertely, by Mahownes blood! 

360 For was I neuer so happy, by mayn nor by mode, 

To wyn with sich sotelty to my lyfys fode. 

As ye ken. 

Thise dysars and thise hullars, 

Thise cokkers and thise bollars, 

365 And all purs-cuttars - 

Bese well war of thise men! 

Fy, fy, on thise dyse, the devill I theym take! 

Vnwytty, vnwyse, with thaym that wold lake. f.97 

As Fortune assyse, men wyll she make: 

Hir maners ar nyse, she can downe and vptake; 

And rych 

She turnes vp-so-downe. 

And vnder abone; 

Most chefe of renowne 
She castys in the dyche. 

By hir meanes she makys dysers to sell, 

As thay sytt and lakys, thare corne and thare catell; 
Then cry thay and crakkys, bowne vnto batell. 

His hyppys then bakys no symnell 
380 For-hote; 

Bot fare well, thryfte! 

Is ther none other skyfte 
Bot syfte, lady, syfte? 

Thise dysars thay dote. 

What commys of dysyng, I pray you hark after, 

Bot los of good in lakyng and oft-tymes mens slaghter? 
Thus sorow is at partyng, at metyng if there be laghter; 
I red leyf sich vayn thyng and serue God herafter, 

For heuens blys. 

That lord is most myghty 
And gentyllyst of Iury; 

We helde to hym holy. 

How thynk ye by this? 

Pilatus. Well worth you all thre, most doughty in dede! 

395 Of all the clerkys that I knaw, most conyng ye be, 


385 3 Tortor. 


390 


2 Tortor. 

370 

375 


375 She] S, partly blotted, crossed out before this word in MS. 
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By soteltes of youre sawes, youre lawes for to lede. 
I graunt you playn powere and frenship frele, 

I say; 

Dew vows [garde], monsenyours! 

400 Mahowne most myghty, in castels and towres 

He kepe you, lordyngys, and all youres, 

And hauys all gud day. 


EXPLICIT PROCESSUS TALENTORUM 


399 monsenyours] MS mon senyours 



COMMENTARY 


V 

Talentoram (in title): this word, which also occurs in the 
explicit, is evidently an error for talorum, gen. pi. of 
talus 'die, dice'. 

1-2 For the significance of the distinctive handwriting at the 

beginning of pageants 23-9 and 12, see Cawley and Stevens, 

The Towneley Cycle: A Facsimile pp.xiii-xiv. 

1-9 "Notice, you who stand [by] that I am of wondrous valour;/ 

know this, I will slay you unless you keep quiet. / Learn, 
all of you, that I am a man of god-like nature / and majesty; 
do not harm me by speaking, / thus I command. / [Be] neither 
talkative / nor garrulous, / demand peace / while I speak." 
This stanza is wholly in Latin; the following four Wakefield 
stanzas are in macaronic - mixed Latin and English - verse. 

10 quia . . . dominus dominorum: "because I am lord of lords". 
The words dominus dominorum are used in Rev. xvii 14 to 
describe the Lamb of God. Pilate's misappropriation of a 
title proper only to God or Christ is parelleled in Magnus 
Herodes , where Nuncius describes Herod as Chefe lord of 
lordyngys (16/38). 

11 rapietur . . . oculorum: "the light of [his] eyes shall be 
plucked out". 

12 ne tendam . . . brachiorum: "lest I put forth the strength 
of [my] arms". 

13-14 contestor . . . Caueatis: "I call the powers of heaven to 
witness. / Beware!" 

16-18 "Wholly, entirely; / [those of you living in] town and 
country, / tremble before me!" 

19 "Of royal lineage, King Atus begot me on Pila". The legend 
of the evil Pilate made him the illegitimate son of King 
Atus and Pila, a miller's daughter, who named him by joining 
her own name to that of the king. In some versions of the 
legend Pilate's father is King Tirus or the Emperor Caesar, 
while Atus is the name of Pila's father; see York 30/10-18. 

20 Tramite legal! : "in legal fashion". 

21 "My name in the vernacular [is] Pownce Pilate, which you can 
easily say". According to the legend, Pontius (vernacular 
Pownce ) is the forename taken by Pilate after he had served 
as Justice on the isle of Pontus. 

22 Qui . . . fari: "he who wishes to speak well". 
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23-4 "I govern the laws / of the Jews". 

26-7 "I settle all things / by the oracle of the gods". 

28-9 me Cesar . . . sanctificauit: "Caesar has exalted me / . . . 
The great god has sanctified me”. The Greatt god is pre¬ 
sumably Mahowne (see note to 49). 

30 regi . . . Dauid: "like a latter-day ( reliquo ) King David". 

31 hoc . . . reprobauit: "who[ever] has refused to obey this 
command". 

37-8 Atrox . . . cunctipotens: "terrible and warlike . . . / a 
man all but omnipotent". 


39 "The whole nation tells this man [i.e. Pilate] that none is 



nobler of face". 
face (172). 

For worthier 

in face, cf. 

fare 

in 

the 

40 

Quin . . . mens-. 

"yea, indeed, 

[my] good mind". 



41-3 

"Be silent, / in 
one and all. 

general / and 

in special", 

i.e. 

be 

silent. 

45 

"Obey the laws."' 






49 

Mahowne: the pagan god who is also referred 

to at 96 

, 120, 


163-4, 225, 265, 268, 325, 359 and 400. Any non-Christian 
character, whether Egyptian, Roman, or Jewish, may swear by 
or pray to Mahowne; cf. 8/412, 9/122, 16/1. 


64 Proverbial; cf. York 30/195 "For he hase mystir of a morne- 
slepe £>at mydnyght is myssand"; and see B.J. Whiting, 

Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama (Cambridge [Mass.], 

1938) p.15. 

64-5 These lines, and also 99, establish that the action of the 
play was supposed to be at night. 

65 Boy: Pilate's attendant is apparently the same person as his 
Consultus or counselloure (187). Pilate also uses boy in 
addressing Consultus at 183 and 220. 

kl "Nor once before my eyes offend me so impudently". 

72 War, war: all three Torturers introduce themselves with these 

words; cf. 112, 144. Further, each calls himself the most 
shrew (73, 121, 153) and two of them lepe and skyp (116, 141). 

75 this towne: presumably Jerusalem is meant within the action 

of the play (cf. 76, 109, 154), but the audience must easily 
have identified it with Wakefield (or wherever else the play 
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wks performed); cf. note to 154. 

79 you: i.e. the audience, as also at 98, 103. 

97 his clethyng: Christ's clothing (or close "clothes" 104), 

brought in by the First Torturer, includes the seamless coat 
which is later described as a garmente (101), cote (139-40, 
158, 266), gowne (162, 166, 249, 270, 329), harnes (242, 262), 
frog (305, 322), and wede (332) or weyd (339, 345). 

98-102 "To find out the truth before you this very same night: with 
whom, of me and my two mates, this garment shall go. But Sir 
Pilate must get to work". 

106 "For he seems to lose nothing". This apparently refers to the 

belief that Christ's seamless coat had the power to protect 
its wearer from harm or loss of life; cf. the Death of Pilate 
episode in the Cornish play of the Resurrection {The Ancient 
Cornish Drama II, 11.1864-6) and in A Stanzaic Life of Christ, 
11.6697-705. 

108 on rowme: "at a distance"; cf. 223. 

108-9 felose, shrewes: i.e. the audience, whose proximity is again 
indicated at 112. 

110 all togeder: anticipating the arrival of the Second and Third 
Torturers. 

111 oure gere: an allusion to the distinctive costume known to 
have been worn by Christ's torturers, e.g. the "iiij Jakketts 
of blake bokeram for J?e tormentors with nayles & dysse upon 
]?em" in the Coventry Smiths' accounts for 1490; see Coventry , 
ed. R.W. Ingram, Records of Early English Drama (Toronto, 

1981) p. 73. 

114 This line recalls his torture of Christ, from which he has 

come directly; cf. 130. 

123 Spyll-payn: "waste-bread"; cf. 168. OBD (Spill- 1), which 

interprets payn (F pain) as 'bread', also records the compound 
spille-bre d. Similarly, MED (pain n.) records the nickname 
Wastepayn. 

126ff. a newe play : a reference to the game of Hot Cockles; cf. 

21/344. The newe play of Hot Cockles and the new gam (157) 
of dividing up Christ's coat (or, more precisely, of dicing 
for its ownership) are in fact ancient games given a new 
application by the Torturers. 

138 on ernest and on hethyng: a variant of in ernest and in gam(e) 

"seriously and in jest", i.e. by all means. 
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154 Lyn: possibly King's Lynn in Norfolk. If this towne is 

identified with Wakefield (see note to 75), from this towns 
vnto Lyn means in effect "for miles and miles". 

161 "And present to him the complaint [about] how we are placed". 

The Third Torturer presumably means that they should complain 
to Pilate about the difficulty of dividing one coat among 
three. 

168 This line is not part of the rhyme scheme. In the manuscript 
it is placed to the right of the rhyme brackets joining 
Mahowne, gowne and fabyll, prophetabyll . Frampton (op.cit. 
p.647) considers both this line and the next an "actor inser¬ 
tion" . 

169 craftely. "craftily, cunningly”. In using this word the 
Second Torturer may mean that he is cunning enough to agree 
with his companions that Pilate must not be allowed to get 
Christ's coat. 

170 place: refers to the platea or acting area near Pilate's 
hall. 

173 "And now shall we see [Pilate] before we go hence". 

180 The Consultus enters Pilate's "hall" [say 11 228), which 

evidently contained a bed (65, 177) as well as a dais (230) 
and a throne (196). 

186 mytyng: "puny fellow, shrimp". This word seems to be 
applied humorously to the Consultus, who was in fact strong 
enough to lay Pilate down on his bed (65) and later lift 
him up and place him on his throne (195-6). Cf. note to 
209. 

187 pight in youre saw-, "placed at your command" . 

192 "Because of your mad activities, I think you no better than 
rascals" 

191-2 These lines may be addressed to the Torturers. However, it 
is not clear that they are standing close by at this point, 
nor do they say anything to Pilate until 225. It is there¬ 
fore possible that Pilate is addressing two or more attendants, 
only one of whom (Consultus) had a speaking part. Cf. 

Pilate's thou carle vnkynde (222) in speaking to Consultus. 

193 The second part of this line humorously echoes the second 
part of 178. 

200 "For meddling in matters that pertain against the law", i.e. 

that pertain to what is illegal. The verb pertain is 
usually followed by (un)to. 
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209 

210 

217 

220 

224 

226 

227 

228 

230 

231 

232 

233 

237 

246-7 

248 
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Consultus seems to be anticipating Pilate's wretched end. 

In the legend Pilate commits suicide in order to escape a 
worse death at the hands of the Emperor Tiberius, who is 
angry with him for his part in killing the innocent Christ. 

"Sit down, bad luck to you, and then you will seem smaller". 
This line suggests that a tall person acted the part of 
Consultus. 

It is not clear what law Consultus has appealed to. Pilate 
is obsessed with the law; cf. note to 200. 

in waght: "in danger"; cf. 323. This may be the same word 
as woth "danger" (3/416); see OED Wothe. 

has thou sayde-. "have you finished speaking?". 

Ye: Pilate regularly uses thou in speaking to his 
Consultus, so that Ye may refer to the Torturers (the 
felowse of line 223), whose ignorance of court etiquette 
annoys Pilate. But cf. note to 191-2. 

Sir Pilate pereles: cf. 241. 

This line is addressed to Pilate, who is now seated (see 
196) . 

"We have paid a visit to your hall, not to stop talking" 
(i.e. not to be silent). The First Torturer occasionally 
uses the sg. pron. (thou, thee, thy) in addressing Pilate as 
a way of expressing his annoyance (as also at 246-7). 

that: "the one whom", with reference to Christ. 

"We fear not his deeds, for now he is done for". 

nowar-, "nowhere" (as a sarcastic aside) . The first two 
letters, which are badly worn in the manuscript, can hardly 
be ay (the EETS reading), but they may be read as no. For 
the sarcastic aside cf. 178. 

Be . . . fatur-. "if it is found [to be] so concerning that 
impostor", i.e. that he really is done for (see 231). 

"Dear sirs, end your visit and see that you keep silent". 

The meaning "visit" for laytt (.MED leit n. (2) ) receives 
some support from 228. 

"Don't get excited, master, if he meddles [even] more, for 
you shall give up that booty; you need not plead [for it]". 

"Yet don't go further for [i.e. in defence of] anything you 
got". For styrt "go" see OED Start v. 4b. 
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252 "Because it [i.e. the gown or coat] belongs to us four, first 
I will ask you [to divide it]". 

253 "And I serve {myster to) no man at all but my own [vassal, 
retainer]". Pilate seems to mean that he will do nothing 

to help the Torturers unless they recognise his authority by 
giving him the gown. See OED Mister v.^ 6, and cf. 356. 

255 Pilate, still holding the gown, points to the three small 
parts that would be the Torturers' share if the garment were 
divided, and to the very large part that would be his. The 
gown in fact remains in one piece (see 280). 

256 "And by consent and by law this [i.e. the rest of the gown] 
may still remain [with me]". 

258-9 "I took it [i.e. Christ's gown] too soon, to give the best 
to you, and your partners to get the worst", farest (259) 
is in apposition to it (2nd) at 258. 

263 "And I am given a rag [which] is suitable for no man". 

268 "With all my displeasure and the might of Mahowne [against 

you]". 

269-71 "Never fear certainly [lest we take the gown], for we will 

do so. Don't vex yourself greatly, you won't get this gown, 
but [only your share] as it divides up in four". The 
formula drede you not doutles is repeated at 296, and grefe 
you not greatly at 283, 314 (cf. 343) . 

272 The MS word order has been corrected to preserve the rhyme. 
After this miswritten line the scribe apparently became con¬ 
fused, writing 273 and 274 as one line and omitting all 
rhyme brackets on the rest of f.95v, except for one bracket 
wrongly linking no more (288) and boght (289). 

273 "See, here's what you ask for". 

275 "To mark [it] exactly in the middle would be a notable feat 
for me". 

276 "It is surely most fitting to try [dividing it at] the seam". 

277 none: i.e. no seam. For Christ's seamless coat, see John 
xix 23. 

281 "Now are we obliged, because you ordered [us], to hold back, 

by your hood?" The asseveration on youre hud seems to be a 
variant of by thi hoode (13/235). 

290 saue it: i.e. keep the coat whole. 

293 assent: is usually followed by to or vnto (as at 164, 169, 
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300 

301 

305-6 

311 

314 

315 

316 

318 

319 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 
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307), but not used with both as it is here. 

Bot oone assay, "just one try", i.e. just one drawing of 
lots; cf. 302. 

"The first [draw] of all belongs to me, and afterwards you 
shall [have your turn]". 

"This is the best game of all, by him who redeemed me". The 
blasphemous irony of the First Torturer's allusion to Christ 
recalls Cain's bi hym that me dere boght (2/114). Cf. the 
First Torturer's use of his armes (i.e. by God's arms) at 318. 

The implication here is that Pilate will not be able to 
cheat the Torturers at dice as he might by the drawing of 
lots, which Pilate himself has proposed (see 291-2). 

"For whoever has most [i.e. the highest score], he shall 
get this coat and the best from the dice". 

"There are thirteen [spots] on three [dice], there's no 
room for argument [lit. you need not argue]". Pilate's 
score of thirteen betokens faithlessness and betrayal; see 
below, p.135. 

the next shall be nar-. "the next [throw] shall be nearer", 
i.e. the First Torturer's throw will be nearer than Pilate's 
to the winning score. 

haue here for all: "here's a throw that will win all". 

"And I have seen as great a man [as you are who] failed to 
keep his word". 

whatso me alyd: "whatever was wrong with me?" 

byched bones: this abusive description of dice, here and 
at 330, is otherwise found only in the Pardoner's Tale, 656. 
(Chaucer references are to The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
ed. F.N. Robinson (2nd ed., Cambridge [Mass.], 1957.) 

It bees in waght: "it (the coat and its owner] will be in 
danger"; cf. 217. 

"No, but take care to keep away". The Second Torturer is 
asking for more room to make his throw. 

baddyst aboue: "worst of all". Mahownes bonys recalls the 
other sense of bonys "dice" at 306, 319. 

vii is bot the seconde: "seven [spots on the dice] is only 
second", i.e. to the First Torturer's throw of eight. 

Do shott at thi hud: "shoot at thy hood!", apparently 
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abusive; cf. 281. 

328 This line, which should rhyme with 330, may be corrupt. 

328-9 "Now it falls to my lot to be the first, if X am lucky, to 

[get] this gown. Go well now". The words Go and on are 
related; gud is an adverb. 

331 Felowse in forward-, "partners to the agreement", i.e. the 
agreement to settle the ownership of Christ's garment by 
dicing for it. 

333-4 "What are you whistling for, confound you? What have you 

been up to? You shall [draw] back, good sir; I forbid that 
puffing". Pilate is accusing the Third Torturer of standing 
over the dice and blowing on them in order to turn up a high 
score; cf. 340. 

336 The relative pronoun is understood before will. 

337 I wytnes at thaym: "I bear witness by them", i.e. they will 
bear witness for me. 

340 "But to puff or to blow on that playing [i.e. to blow on the 

dice] doesn't please me". 

344 "For even if it were [worth] double, it is very dearly 

bought". The Third Torturer means that he has won Christ’s 
garment at the price of Pilate's ill will. 

348 what thou art fre-. "how generous you are!" Pilate is being 
heavily sarcastic. 

349 Vnbychid, vnbayn : "wicked, unwilling". 

350 were it sich thre: "even if it were [worth] three times as 
much"; cf. 344. 

355 "And [I shall do] more if I can". 

357 vowchesafe: seems to have the unusual meaning "hope, trust" 

in this context. 

359 by Mahownes blood : cf. 22/238, where the same oath is used 
by the Second Torturer. 

360-1 "For I was never so lucky, with all my efforts, to earn my 
livelihood by such craftiness". 

369 men . . . make: i.e. make men or mar them. The rhythm of 

the following lines seems to imitate the turning of Fortune's 
Wheel. For the connection between dicing and the false god¬ 
dess Fortune, see G.R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval 
England (Oxford, 1966) p.182. 
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378 "Then they cry and bawl, ready to do battle" - describing 

the desperate behaviour of dicers when Fortune turns against 
them. 

379-80 "He then bakes no simnel-bread piping hot". In other words, 
the dicer, once a rich man eating simnel (bread made of fine 
flour), is now impoverished. For His hyppys as a comic 
equivalent of "he", cf. 13/558, where hys hyppys is equivalent 
to "him". 

382-3 "Is there no other way, lady [Fortune], but to make constant 
trial (syfte . . . syfte) [of dicers]?" 

386 los of good . . . mens slaghter: cf. similar description of 
evils of dicing in Parson's Tale, 793 ("wast of goodes . . . 
manslaughtre") and Pardoner's Tale, 593-4. 

387 Proverbial; see B.J. and H.W. Whiting, Proverbs, Sentences, 
and Proverbial Phrases (Cambridge [Mass.], 1968) S515. The 
meaning here seems to be: if there is laughter when men meet 
to play at dice, there is sorrow (los of good, mens slaghter 
386) by the time they part company. 

390 That lord: i.e. Christ. 

395 clerkys: Pilate's sarcastic use of this word in addressing 
the Torturers seems to be prompted by his astonishment at 
hearing them condemn the evil consequences of dicing. 

399 Pilate's scrap of French and his use of Bewshere (195), 
Bewshers (279, 298) are reminiscent of Herod's ditizance 
doutance (16/171) and Bewshere (16/273). Both are examples 
of little French, great pretensions. 

400 Mahowne most myghty: echoing most myghty (390), used of 
Christ. 

400-1 in castels ... He kepe you: the meaning is ambiguous 
since castles not only protect their owners but have 
dungeons for incarcerating prisoners. 


Our best thanks are due to Emeritus Professor Ronald H. 
Martin (University of Leeds) for helping us with Pilate's 
Latin. 



THE TOWNELEY PROCESSUS TALENTORUM: 

A SURVEY AND INTERPRETATION 

By A.C. CAWLEY 


The text of a paper originally read at an international 
colloquium, "The Towneley Plays: the Text", held in con¬ 
junction with a production of the plays at the Victoria 
College of the University of Toronto, 25 May 1985. 


The Processus Talentorum (the Talents) is the twenty-fourth pageant 
in the Towneley cycle, interpolated between the Crucifixion and the 
Deliverance of Souls. 1 Its main themes are the Torturers' obsession 
with Christ's seamless coat; their dicing for possession of it; 
Pilate's full share in the action, leading finally to his obtaining 
the coat; and the Torturers' sudden rejection of dicing and their 
conversion to Christ at the end of the pageant. 

This pageant springs several surprises. The first is its 
incipit, in which Processus Talentorum is an error for Processus 
Talorum, i.e. "pageant of the dice". Apparently the scribe thought 
he was about to copy a pageant about dicing for money; and although 
it is clearly nothing of the sort, he repeated his error in the 
explicit. Processus meaning "play, pageant, performance" is rarely 
used as a dramatic term. Apart from three other Towneley pageants 
so described, I know of only two other examples of its use: 

Processus Satanae (c.1570) 2 and Processus Belial . 3 As for the 
emended word Talorum, it is the genitive plural of talus "ankle- 
bone", a die for gaming originally made from the ankle-bones of the 
hind feet of certain animals. Hence the reference to dice in the 
Talents as "bones" or "byched bones". 

Criticism of the pageant 

The criticism of the Talents began five years before the 
Surtees Society's publication of the text in The Towneley Mysteries 
(1836). In 1831 J.P. Collier gave an account of the pageant in 
The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakespeare: 
he called the manuscript, then in the possession of the Towneley 
family, the "Towneley Collection" or "Widkirk Collection". He 
wrongly numbered the pageant as the twenty-second because he over¬ 
looked Plays 5 (Isaac) and 18 ( Christ and the Doctors ), both of 
which are incomplete at the beginning. Collier was a notable pioneer 
in Towneley criticism, for the only Towneley pageant published in its 
entirety before his History appeared was the Iudicium , edited by 
Francis Douce for the Roxburghe Club in 1822. 5 Collier was the first 
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to observe that the Talents must be a later interpolation in the 
cycle since the gospel incident of the drawing of lots for Christ's 
coat has already been dramatised in the preceding pageant (23/498- 
515), 6 

After this modest beginning nothing more is heard of the Talents 
until the Towneley cycle was published by the EETS in 1897. George 
England, who was responsible for the transcription, failed to restore 
the correct shape of some of the seven-line stanzas in the Talents: 
this task has now been performed by Martin Stevens in the text we 
have prepared for a new EETS edition of Towneley. 

The first important contribution to the study of the Talents 
was made by Mendal G. Frampton in 1944. 7 Frampton plausibly hypo¬ 
thesised that the extant text is made up of what he calls the 
"original play" (in seven-line stanzas) and two interpolations, one 
of which (comprising the opening and closing stanzas) has every 
appearance of being the work of the Wakefield Master. Frampton also 
established the probability that the original play was derived from 
a York pageant on the same subject which was discarded in 1422. 
Certainly there is a striking similarity between the subject-matter 
of the original play and the 1422 description of the discarded 
Millers 1 pageant of York. 8 In particular, the active involvement 
of Pilate in the dicing in both York and Towneley is a feature not 
found elsewhere in medieval literature. 9 The probable York deriv¬ 
ation of the original play of the Talents has been strongly supported 
by Peter Meredith, 10 who has removed a formidable objection to it: 
namely, the linguistic evidence assembled by Professor Stevens 11 
which seemed to point to the composition of the original play in a 
non-northern dialect different from that of York. 

An outstanding study of the Towneley Pilate was published in 
1950 by Arnold Williams. 17 It was Williams who made us realise that 
Towneley, unlike the other English cycles, made Pilate "bad, all 
bad" and built up his character as a dramatic contrast to Christ. 
Williams also showed that the Pilate of the Talents is an offshoot 
of the medieval legend of the life and death of the evil Pilate. 13 
This legend makes him the possessor of Christ's seamless coat, which 
has the power to protect its wearer from harm; the Talents "is 
really the story of how the coat came into Pilate's possession". 14 

V.A. Kolve 15 contested Williams' conclusion that the consistent 
characterisation of Pilate in five Towneley pageants as a wholly 
evil man, in direct contrast to Christ, is the "supreme achievement 
of Towneley ". 16 On the contrary, Kolve condemned this treatment of 
Pilate as an "artistic oversimplification ", 17 an aberration from 
the collective portrait of "natural man" ("a mixture of good and 
bad") who is opposed to Christ in the rest of the cycle. 

Rosemary Woolf 18 was puzzled to know why a Towneley reviser 
(probably the Wakefield Master) had given the relatively minor 
episode of the dicing such full treatment. She suggested that 
Christ's seamless coat may signify Christ's body, and that the 
episode of Pilate and the Torturers "quarrelling, swearing and dicing 
over the garment" may be read as an allegory of "evildoers throughout 
the ages . . . who rend Christ's body, the Church, or crucify him 
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anew". 19 Rosemary Woolf also pointed out that the Torturers' moral¬ 
ising on the evil consequences of dicing was a favourite pulpit 
theme. To confirm this, one only has to note the parallels, includ¬ 
ing verbal correspondences, between the Talents on the one hand and 
the Pardoner's Tale and Parson's Tale 20 on the other: 

3 Tor tor: What commys of dysyng, I pray you hark after, 
Bot los of good in lakyng and oft-tymes 
mens slaghter? { Talents 385-6) 

Hasard is verray mooder of . . . 

. . . manslaughtre, and wast also 

Of catel . . . {Pardoner's Tale 591, 593-4) 

Now comth hasardrie ... of which comth . . . wast 
of goodes, . . . and somtyme manslaughtre. 

( Parson's Tale 793) 

The blasphemy associated with dicing is illustrated by such oaths 
as the First Torturer's a, his armes in the Talents (318) and the 
dicer's "By Goddes armes" in the Pardoner's Tale (654). And the 
dice are described in both works as byched bones (24/319, 330; 
Pardoner's Tale 656) - an abusive phrase apparently not found else¬ 
where in medieval English literature. 

Last but not least, John Gardner 21 was very much concerned - 
some would say "obsessed" - with the Satanic figures in the Towneley 
pageants. He discovered, in the words of A.P. Rossiter, 22 that 
"sometimes these bullies have their own diabolism". He saw the 
Talents as a continuation of the conflict between Pilate and Christ: 
a deadly struggle in which "Satan-Mahowne is a false God figure and 
Pilate, his viceregent, is a false Christ-as-King". 23 

In the rest of this short paper I have limited myself to a few 
topics that may throw some light on the meaning and staging of the 
Talents. 1 do this under four headings: Pilate as Antichrist; the 
influence of Vulgate Psalm xxi (the "Passion psalm"); number 
symbolism; and staging. I have added, by way of conclusion, a para¬ 
graph concerned with the particulars and generals of meaning. 

Pilate as Antichrist 

Gardner, I believe, arrived at the right conclusion in seeing 
Mahowne as "a false God figure" and Pilate as "a false Christ-as- 
King". The evidence for this, although Gardner does not give it, 
is found in Pilate's opening stanzas, which Arnold Williams wrongly 
dismisses as having "little to do with the rest of the play". 21 * 

Here Pilate describes himself in terms proper only to God or Christ 
as dominus dominorum (10); he is a man of god-like nature and 
majesty (vir deitatis / Et maiestatis , 3-4); he claims to have been 
sanctified by Greatt god (29), presumably Mahowne, whom Pilate and 
the Torturers swear by or make vows to at least eleven times during 
the course of the pageant; and he insists on being obeyed everywhere 
like a latter-day King David (regi reliquo quasi Dauid , 30). 

Pilate's comparison of himself with David may have a double 
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significance: King David was regarded by the Fathers as the type of 
Christ, and so Pilate is making the false claim that he is a Christ 
figure; again, the mention of David recalls Psalm xxi, the source 
of the prophecy which is fulfilled in the episode of the gaming for 
Christ's coat in the New Testament (Psalm xxi 19 (Vulgate), xxii 18 
(A.V.); Matthew xxvii 35, John xix 23-4). Furthermore, in the open¬ 
ing stanzas of the pageant Pilate twice calls himself most myghty 
(37, 58), 25 a phrase picked up by the Third Torturer near the end of 
the pageant and used by him of Christ. The Third Torturer, who has 
won the game of dice but lost the coat to the grasping Pilate, trans 
fers his allegiance from Pilate to Christ who is That lord . . . 
most myghty (390). At the end of the pageant Pilate may seem to be 
victorious: he has got Christ's coat, and he can afford to be sarcas 
tic at the expense of the moralising Torturers, calling them clerkys 
. . . most conyng (395) and giving them empty promises of power and 
friendship. But, like Herod at the end of Magnus Herodes , the arch¬ 
deceiver of others is now a self-deceiver: in spite of his apparent 
triumph, he is in fact left alone with Mahowne, his followers are 
disloyal to him, and the coat he sets such store by will not save 
him from a wretched end. For, according to the legend of the evil 
Pilate, the Emperor Tiberius deprives him of the magic coat and 
Pilate commits suicide in order to escape a more hideous death. We 
can say of Pilate in his moment of apparent triumph: "The fals gyler 
of teyn now goys he begylde" (13/713). 

The influence of Vulgate Psalm xxi 

Psalm xxi, to which I referred above, has a pervasive influence 
on the Talents. It is the psalm of which St Augustine wrote: "that 
psalm . . . wherein Christ prophesies of His passion by David’s 
mouth". 26 Christ himself on the Cross quoted its opening words "My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" (cf. Matthew xxvii 46, Mark 
xv 34), and both Matthew and John describe the casting of lots for 
Christ's coat as a fulfilment of scripture, i.e. of Psalm xxi 19 
(A.V. xxii 18): "They part my garments among them, and cast lots 
upon my vesture." The seventh verse of this psalm reads in the 
A.V.: "All they that see me laugh me to scorn", while the First 
Torturer says of Christ: I loghe hym vnto hethyng (85). It may be 
too fanciful to equate the "ravening and . . . roaring lion" (leos 
rapiens et rugiens ) of the psalm with Pilate, or the dogs that 
encompass the unfortunate man (Psalm xxi 17) with the Torturers. 

But surely there is a parallel to be seen between the "conversion 
of the nations" towards the end of the psalm and the conversion of 
the Torturers from Mahowne to God and from Pilate to Christ. Com¬ 
pare the following two passages: 

All the ends of the world shall remember and 

turn unto the Lord: and all the kindreds of the 

nations shall worship before thee. 

For the kingdom is the Lord's: and he is the 

governor among the nations (A.V. Ps. xxii 27-8) 


and: 
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I red leyf sich vayn thyng and serue God herafter, 

For heuens blys. 

That lord is most myghty 
And gentyllyst of Iury; 

We helde to hym holy. ( Talents 388-92) 

I am tempted to believe that when Pilate says to the Torturers, 

Of all the clerkys that I knaw, most conyng ye be (395) 

he is not simply referring to their moralising on the evils of dicing, 
but is congratulating them sarcastically on their learned use of the 
Passion psalm. 


Number symbolism 

All six spots on a dice are capable of a symbolic interpretation: 
one for God the Father, two for God the Father and the Son, three for 
the Trinity, four for the Evangelists, five for the wounds of Christ, 
six for the days of the Creation. If three dice are used, as in 
Towneley (299), the bigger total numbers also have a symbolic meaning. 
Pilate's score of thirteen (311) is the number of wickedness and cor¬ 
ruption, of faithlessness and betrayal, with reference to the number 
of persons - Christ and the twelve Apostles, including Judas - 
present at the Last Supper. The Torturers, who are to become 
reformed characters at the end of the pageant, fare better. The 
First Torturer's score of eight (317) is the number of baptism and 
regeneration; it is also the number of Resurrection, for eight days 
elapsed between Christ's entry into Jerusalem and his Resurrection. 

The Second Torturer's seven (326) is the number of charity, grace, 
and the Holy Spirit. The Third Torturer's fifteen (331) indicates 
ascent or progression, with reference to the fifteen Gradual Psalms 
(Vulgate Psalms 119-33) which rise from virtue to virtue. 27 


Staging 

The scene of the action is this towne (75-6, 109, 154), i.e. 
Jerusalem. The action begins at night, on the day that Christ was 
crucified: 


Pilate He has myster of nyghtys rest that nappys 

not in noynyng; 

Boy, lay me downe softly and hap me well 
from cold. (64-5) 

First Torturer Hedir have I broght his clethyng now. 

To try the trowthe before you 
Euen this same nyght. (97-9) 

The staging requires only one locus - Pilate's hall (say11 
228) - to which the Torturers eventually make their way. But first 
they come running in, one after another, and the Second Torturer's 
opening words War, war', and make rowme (112) suggest that he pushes 
his way through the crowd. 
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The properties include a bed (65, 177) throne (196) and dais 
(230) for Pilate; a fawchon (272); straws for drawing lots (291), 
and three dice (299) . 

Although the costumes are not described in detail, Christ's 
seamless coat is given a bewildering variety of names: garmente 
(101), cote (139), gowne (162), harnes (242), frog (305), and wede 
(332). For some idea of the costumes worn by Pilate and the 
Torturers we need to go to the Coventry and Chester records. For 
example, Coventry (1490) gives a vivid detail of "iiij Jakketts of 
blake bokeram for ]p>e tormentors with nayles & dysse upon J>em", 28 
while Chester (1557-8) notes the mending of "the tormentors heydes 
(i.e. head-coverings, head-pieces)". 29 Coventry also records sums 
of money spent on Pilate's hat, gloves, gown, doublet, and "hede". 30 

One other detail of staging interest is that Pilate's use of 
the word mytyng (186) "puny fellow, shrimp" in addressing his 
Counsellor (Consultus) may humorously mean that Pilate himself was 
of small stature and Counsellor a tall, strong person. For line 209 
spoken by Pilate to Counsellor, Sett the with sorow , then semys thou 
the les (which may be translated "Sit down, bad luck to you, and 
then you will seem smaller") suggests that a tall person acted the 
part of Counsellor. Again, Counsellor had to be strong enough, and 
Pilate small enough, for Counsellor to lay Pilate on his bed (65) 
and afterwards lift him up and place him on his throne (195-6). 

Particulars and generals 

I have sometimes asked myself whether attention to, and under¬ 
standing of, the particulars of a pageant are essential to a sound 
interpretation of the general meaning. Some critics seem able to 
hypothesise convincingly about a pageant as a whole without showing 
much concern for the smaller units of meaning, the individual words 
and phrases. John Gardner is one such critic: he shoots "feathered 
arrows of thought here and there into problems [and] undoubtedly 
reveals much that is missed by a judicious and logical procedure". 31 
Thus he is essentially right about Pilate as an Antichrist figure, 
even though he gives little or no evidence from the pageant in 
support of this insight. Again, Martial Rose misunderstands and 
therefore mistranslates details of the Second Torturer's speech near 
the end of the pageant (367-84), but this does not prevent him from 
reaching the right conclusion about the staging of the final scene: 

The moralizing at the end of the play (358-93), 
breath-taking in its sudden conversion of the 
seamiest villains of the cycle, nevertheless should 
be played straight. It is easy and superficially 
effective to play it tongue-in-cheek, with the 
Torturers leering at their own hypocritical piety 
['How thynk ye by this?’ (393)], but to treat their 
very last appearance in the Cycle cynically is to 

misrepresent the essential spirit of a great 

3 2 

religious drama. 


I find it rather unnerving that people like Gardner and Rose 
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can ignore or misunderstand the particulars of the pageant and yet 
have valuable insights and arrive at right conclusions. But 
Gardner, for one, can and does slip up. For example, he found the 
Torturers' sudden and unexpected condemnation of dicing irrelevant 
because their real enemy was not the mere dice but Fortune, repre- 
sented by Pilate. In fact, as the words of the Second Torturer 
make plain (369 ff.)., he is well aware of the part played by Fortune 
in manipulating the dice against him. Because Fortune is a false 
god, as the medieval preacher so often proclaims, 34 the Second 
Torturer is not simply condemning the dice but also his former sub¬ 
mission to a false god by playing at dice - a non-Christian practice 
actuated by "a likerousnesse in herte to have erthely thynges". 35 

On balance, X believe it is safer to use one's arrows of thought 
sparingly, especially if their feathers are a bit bedraggled, and to 
proceed cautiously from the particular to the general, from the 
smaller to the larger units of meaning. This prosaic method of 
inductive criticism can sometimes produce surprising results. What 
could be more surprising than to find a crap game metamorphosed 
into a struggle for souls, ending in Christ's victory and the defeat 
of Antichrist? 
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THE LOST COVENTRY DRAPERS’ PLAY OF 
DOOMSDAY AND ITS ICONOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 


By CLIFFORD DAVIDSON 


As part of the reassessment of the quality of the medieval civic 
religious drama that has been undertaken by scholars in recent 
years, two critical principles stand out: first, the plays are not 
independent or self-contained artistic achievements which, like 
modern theatrical pieces, may happen to reflect public values, but 
are rather an expression of civic pride and devotion that helped to 
bind together the various units of the community in a valuable 
common effort; secondly, the plays, if they are to be fully under¬ 
stood, require to be seen not merely as texts but also as visual 
experiences not unrelated to the visual arts. 1 Hence the extant 
Middle English play texts are not to be viewed simply as literary 
exercises, but are also to be examined in terms of their visual and 
devotional functions. 2 

Indeed, the plays, which in many cities were performed at the 
time of a religious festival such as Corpus Christi or Whitsun week, 
thus require analysis from the standpoint of a quite different 
methodology from that appropriate for non-dramatic literary texts 
or, say, the later drama of the Elizabethan or Jacobean dramatists 
who wrote for a secular and commercial theatre. Because matters of 
iconography are of such importance in the context of the medieval 
drama, it even makes very good sense to augment our knowledge of 
this aspect of the medieval stage through systematic critical 
attention to lost plays such as those which made up the famous but 
largely non-extant cycle from Coventry. 3 Hence by turning to the 
documents and other evidence that illuminate the lost Coventry 
Drapers' play of Doomsday, which staged the end of the world, we 
are able to provide an analysis useful in assisting us to recover 
something of the play's spectacle. 


I 

The first reference to the Doomsday play as the concluding 
segment of the Coventry Corpus Christi cycle appears in the 
Coventry Leet Book in 1457: 

On Corporis Christi yeven at nyght then next 
suyng came the quene from Kelyngworth to Coventre; 
at which tyme she wold not be met, but came 
preuely to se the play there on the morowe; and 
she sygh then alle the Pagentes pleyde save 
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Domes-day, which myght not be pleyde for lak of 

day. 4 

Though she watched the cycle being played at the first station from 
the vantage point of the house of Richard Wode, a grocer, whose 
residence was in Earl Street, 5 Queen Margaret saw the pageants of 
the cycle only up through the Mercers' Assumption and Coronation of 
the Virgin . 6 The Doomsday play that she failed to see, .for which 
the Drapers were presumably already responsible since the play is 
assigned to them in all later dramatic records, was very likely 
superseded by a revised text in 1519 - ironically a year of imminent 
economic collapse for the city 7 - when the cycle is reported to 
have been made new. According to the annals (no longer extant) 
cited by Thomas Sharp there were this year "New Plays at Corpus 
Christi tyde which were greatly commended". 8 Further evidence is 
available to suggest that the concluding play in the Coventry cycle 
was again replaced by a revised and much more elaborate version of 
.the Doomsday play during Queen Mary's reign (1553-9) which was also 
apparently a time of returning prosperity for the Drapers' Company. 9 
Lacking an extant text, the Drapers' play hence can be known only 
through the study of the available sixteenth-century dramatic 
records, some of which are accessible only in antiquarian trans¬ 
criptions such as Sharp's, 10 through examination of the information 
which can be gleaned from the study of analogous texts, and through 
close attention to iconography, mainly by means of the systematic 
survey of relevant parallels (giving particular priority to local 
examples and those from approximately the same date) in the visual 
arts. Such an approach cannot, of course, recover the play text, 
but we can nevertheless deduce something of the theatrical spec¬ 
tacle that must have provided a spectacular closure for the 
Coventry cycle, which itself was regarded as one of the most 
impressive dramatic displays England had to offer at the end of 
the Middle Ages. As R.W. Ingram has noted, "The rulers of the 
[Coventry] cycle were well aware that it was a national and no.t 
merely a local event, that it was a sacred entertainment which drew 
people from all over England". 11 The Coventry plays must, there¬ 
fore, be regarded as theatrical presentations of a different and 
higher order than the incompetent production of Pyramus and Thisbie 
offered before the court of Athens in Shakespeare's Midsummer 
Night's Dream, though Shakespeare's amateur actors are still widely 
(and perhaps not inaccurately) regarded as burlesquing such crafts- 
men-actors as those who took to the stage at Corpus Christi time in 
Coventry. 12 The Coventry plays had, after all, been seen by Henry 
VII and his queen in 1493, and, according to extant city annals in 
the Bodleian Library, they "gaue yem great commendacions" . 13 

The Drapers were one of the two most affluent guilds in 
Coventry in the late Middle Ages, second in wealth only to the 
Mercers. Hence in the Corpus Christi procession, as we learn from 
the list dated 1445 in the Coventry Leet Book , 14 the place of 
greatest honour at the end of the procession was taken by the guild 
of the Mercers, with the Drapers immediately preceding them. Along 
with the Mercers, the Drapers in effect dominated the city Corporation 
in Coventry. 15 Within the city their houses were generally located 
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in the highly desirable area of Gosford Street and Earl Street, 16 
while their pageant house was at first located in Little Park Street 
and then more conveniently in Jordan Well, which was an extension 
of Gosford Street leading to Earl Street. 17 The Drapers' Chapel, 
dedicated to Our Lady, was located in the nearby Church of St 
Michael (later Coventry Cathedral, destroyed by bombs during World 
War II) where until 1940 the tomb of the affluent sixteenth-century 
draper Julian Nethermyl and his wife Johanna stood with its relief 
portraiture of the rich citizen in a long gown, his wife in a gown 
with square-cut neck over a kirtle, and their five sons and five 
daughters, all kneeling. 18 Nethermyl, whose tomb may be dated 1539, 
was mayor of the city in 1523-4. 19 His arms appeared on his tomb 
along with the arms of the Drapers, "azure three clouds proper 
radiated in base, or, each surmounted with a triple crown or, caps 
gules". 20 The Drapers' arms also appeared on their pageant, as 
their accounts for 1567 indicate: "Itm for . . . Crest ffor the 
boxxe of the padgen". 21 Later members of the Nethermyl family are 
reported to have stored an organ utilized by the guild and reported 
in dramatic records. 22 

The Drapers' Chapel requires further notice since it has been 
observed to have had a direct connection through its iconography 
with the play presented by the Drapers' Company at Corpus Christi; 
Mary Dormer Harris in her edition of the beet Book thus notes: 
"Domesday is the subject of one of the miserere seats in the drapers’ 
chapel in S. Michael's". 23 This misericord was in existence until 
1940 when it was destroyed in the War. Part of a set dated c.1465 
(i.e., nearly contemporary with the production of the Drapers' 
Doomsday play which Queen Margaret had failed to see only a few 
years previously) it illustrated Christ with his feet on a represen¬ 
tation of the world and seated on a rainbow that was supported by 
clouds. Two angels, which appeared to be balanced in the air, blew 
trumpets. On the supporters on each side of the misericord, 
resurrected figures were rising from their graves or emerging from 
coffins (see Plate II (a)). 24 

The Drapers' accounts tell us nothing about their play prior 
to the sixteenth century, and the most extensive records are for the 
play as presented after the revision and expansion of its spectacle 
in the 1550's. However, the play that emerged from the 1519 revision 
clearly already included the following: angels sitting on seats and 
playing trumpets, three white (i.e., good) and three black souls 
dressed in body garments made of white leather or coloured canvas, 
devils who wore masks, and a hell mouth that frequently needed 
replacing or at least painting. Four angels were noted, and these 
required wings which were painted. A windlass with a long attached 
rope was utilized, perhaps for lowering and raising the Christ who 
returns in majesty at the Judgment. 25 It also seems safe to assume 
that the scene in the drama was derived on the whole from the popular 
account of the Last Judgment in Chapter 25 of St Matthew's Gospel 
rather than from the Apocalypse, and hence its iconography may be 
expected to be similar to that of the four extant Doomsday plays in 
other late medieval cycles for Corpus Christi or Whitsun week in 
England, all of which also draw on the Gospel account rather than 
the Apocalypse. 2 6 



Plate II (a ). The Last Judgment with Christ as judge (centre) 
and the dead arising from the grave (on the supporters). From 
a misericord (destroyed in St Michael's Cathedral, Coventry. 

(National Monuments Record.) 



Plate II (b) . Corporal Acts of Mercy: Visiting the Sick, with the 
Dance of Death on the supporters. From a misericord (destroyed) 
in St Michael's Cathedral, Coventry. (National Monuments Record.) 
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It should be noted, however, that the misericord of the Doom 
in St Michael's to which reference has been made above was actually 
part of a larger series that included the Dance of Death and the 
Corporal Acts of Mercy. The Dance of Death, which is perhaps best 
known in the famous series of woodcuts by Hans Holbein, focuses the 
attention of the viewer on' man's end which must inevitably come to 
him whether he be pope, prince, or pauper. In the series under 
discussion, three misericords had supporters with the personification 
of Death coming to various men ranging from a pope and possibly an 
emperor to laymen. 27 The purpose of this motif is clear: it would 
hold up the mirror to onlookers to make them consider their life's 
terminus. But the consideration of one's earthly end was closely 
linked with thinking about the end of history when one would indeed 
need to make account of one's life before the bar of eternity. 

This aspect of thinking about the end is then further reflected in 
the principal scenes shown in these same misericords - scenes which 
illustrate the Seven Corporal Acts of Mercy derived from the account 
of the end of history in St Matthew’s Gospel with the addition of 
the burial of the dead from Tobit i 17-18. 28 

In the misericords at St Michael's, the Corporal Acts that had 
survived until 1940 were Clothing the Naked, Visiting the Sick, and 
Burying the Dead. To be sure, these and the other Corporal Acts 
(Giving Drink to the Thirsty, Feeding the Hungry, Visiting Prisoners, 
Giving Shelter to the Homeless) are not visualized in any extant 
play of the Doom, nor, of course, would we expect them to have been 
staged in Coventry. Nevertheless, such Acts are rehearsed by Christ 
in the extant Doomsday plays from the English cycles as a test of 
the worthiness (or unworthiness) of all who are being judged on the 
fateful day. 30 The Corporal Acts are further of very great signifi¬ 
cance for guilds such as the Drapers' Company during this period, 
since charity was indeed regarded as a necessary expression of love 
that would serve to help one achieve salvation: conversely, a man 
or woman lacking in charity would inevitably be doomed at the Last 
Day. Thus, those who have not done the Seven Corporal Acts of 
Mercy must inevitably have been guilty of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
which are regarded as precisely opposed to these works of goodness. 
Hence at Trotton, Sussex, an interesting wall painting in the 
parish church illustrates the Doom with the good man encircled by 
the Corporal Acts and, in contrast, the bad man surrounded by the 
Deadly Sins. 31 A more local example illustrating how submission to 
the Seven Deadly Sins will lead one along the path to eternal 
suffering rather than to eternal bliss may be found on a carved 
screen, probably from the early sixteenth century and now in the 
chapel at the Warwickshire estate of Compton Wynyates; here souls 
under such demonic influence are riding appropriate animals off 
toward the mouth of hell. 32 

The connection between the Last Judgment and the Corporal Acts 
of Mercy is further underlined in another Warwickshire example. At 
Coughton, the will of Sir Robert Throckmorton in 1518 made arrange¬ 
ments for the insertion of a painted glass window of the Last 
Judgment, of which a few fragments remain, in the East Window of 
the church, as well as a representation of the "seven acts of 
Mercy" in the east window of the south aisle. 33 The Corporal Acts 
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were thus indeed regarded as crucial for any person who must face 
the Judgment with its separation of souls into two categories, 
which are established in all Last Judgment depictions based on 
Matthew 25. At St Martin's, Bull Ring, Birmingham, a fragment of 
a wall painting of the Last Judgment on a beam reported at the time 
of the nineteenth-century restoration of the church illustrated the 
upper portion of a Last Judgment scene with the head of Christ, his 
hands, and angels at each side. Scrolls at Christ's right and left 
contained the words "Venite benedicti patris m[ei]" and "Ite 
maledicti in ignem et[ernam]" - the words of the Judge to the good 
and evil souls arranged on one side or the other of the Saviour 
according to the account in St Matthew's Gospel. There is no 
good reason to suppose that the disposition of the good and bad 
souls in the Coventry Doomsday play would have been any different 
from this. 

Hence when we consider the religious background and the local 
and regional iconographic evidence which supports it, we may deduce 
that, as in the Mercers' Doomsday play in the York cycle, 35 the 
Drapers' Christ at Coventry probably would likewise have invoked 
the Corporal Acts at the time when the good souls were divided from 
the bad - the white from the black, according to the obvious (and 
locally documented) way of colour-coding them for immediate audience 
recognition. 36 Such an action would naturally have followed the 
rising of the saved and the damned from their graves, since there 
is no evidence here or elsewhere in the English medieval drama for 
the weighing of souls - an iconographic form that sometimes appears 
in the visual arts. 37 

As noted above, the most complete information contained in the 
dramatic records of the Coventry Drapers' Company is available for 
the period after the revisions of Queen Mary’s time, especially from 
the accounts after 1561 which are far more complete than for the 
earlier part of the century. The changes that occurred in the 1550's 
and that involved production costs approximately a hundred percent 
higher than in the previous decade also seem to have encouraged care¬ 
ful record-keeping at least for a time. Hence instead of merely 
noting charges of twenty-two shillings and eightpence as the 
"ordenary Chargys of the pagan", as in c.1536, 38 the accounts for 
1561-73 give a usefully full accounting with a carefully itemized 
list of expenditures. For example, the accounts for 1561 provide 
a full list of characters, including God, two devils, the "iij whyte 
Sowles and iij blank [sic] Sowles", four angels, "wormes of 
Conscyence" (probably two), three patriarchs, and a prologue which 
is here identified as "the protestacyon". Additionally, music was 
provided by "Syngyng men", a "trompeter", and a musician who played 
the regals. 3 9 Payments were also made for a tech crew to man the 
windlass and hell mouth ("for kepyng of the wynd and of hell mowthe 
xvj d") as well as for the usual expenses of getting the wagon out 
of storage and outfitting it. Separate payments were made for 
"blankyng [sic] of the Sowles facys" and for expenses associated with 
the three rehearsals, perhaps including payment for "the players 
Sowper" on one of these occasions. Finally, the accounts list pay¬ 
ment of three shillings and eightpence "for iij worldes" that had 
been made by "Robert Bro" , probably an error for the Robert Croo or 
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Crow whose name appears prominently in the dramatic records during 
this period. 40 

The Drapers' accounts for 1561-73 also reveal why three 
worlds were required and how these devices were utilized to create 
a spectacular effect. They were each set on fire, as the 1565 
accounts are the first to indicate ("Itm Settyng the worldes on 
fyre iiij d"), presumably one at each of three stations where the 
play was being presented in the city, though information concerning 
the location of the Coventry sites is incomplete. 41 Further, in 
this year there was also payment for "a lynke to Sette the worlds 
on fyre" for which the amount of sixpence was paid. 42 The "worldes" 
were thus apparently items of disposable stage property, needed at 
each station where the play was to be produced. In each case the 
"world" utilized must have been the world upon which Christ's feet 
rest as his footstool during the Last Judgment - an iconographic 
detail also present in the misericord formerly in St Michael's. A 
similar world also appeared beneath the Judge's feet in another 
Coventry representation of Doom, the wall painting, now almost 
entirely blackened, over the chancel arch of Holy Trinity Church. 43 
A drawing made from this wall painting in the nineteenth century 
shows the world which is Christ's footstool as a small globe between 
his feet, while above it he is seated as if on a rainbow (though 
none is visible in the drawing) and with his hands raised to show 
the wounds in them (see Plate III). 44 Such display of Christ's 
wounds, of course, is consistent with the emphasis on the Corporal 
Acts of Mercy, for the wounds are emblems of Christ's mercy extended 
to those who believe and who do the deeds of love. But the Drapers' 
play is a dramatization of the moment when the time for such deeds 
of love has been brought to a close and when the world itself will 
conclude its history. The burning of the "world", presumably at 
the end of each of three performances on the feast of Corpus Christ!, 
would therefore reflect an understanding of the end of time that 
includes the idea of the total destruction of this earthly sphere 
by fire - an understanding that is expressed in 2 Peter iii lOff: 

But the day of the Lord shall come as a thief, in 
which the heavens shall pass away with great violence, 
and the elements shall be melted with heat, and the 
earth and the works that are in it, shall be burnt 
up. (Douay translation) 

In the fourteenth-century Holkham Bible Picture Book, the burning 
of the world in a fiery holocaust is shown immediately prior to the 
return of the divine Judge, but in this manuscript this episode is 
the final sign in the Fifteen Signs of Doomsday series 45 of which 
there is no evidence in the lost Drapers’ Doomsday play at 
Coventry . 46 However, a more local example which does not seem to 
have formed part of such a series was once to be seen in a wall 
painting in the nave of the Guild Chapel at Stratford-upon-Avon; 
here was illustrated the Whore of Babylon from the Apocalypse and 
also, below, the earth on fire with red flames rising from it . 47 

The unique iconography of the end of the physical world in 
flames may have received additional embellishment by an effect 
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recorded in the Drapers' accounts after 1556. Sharp reports that 
in this year the "representation of an Earthquake was first intro¬ 
duced" . 4 In 1565 and in the later undated Drapers' accounts, the 
"Earth quake" is regularly noted and is an effect worked by a 
device that utilized a barrel. 1 * 9 In the absence of any evidence to 
suggest that the earthquake was one of the Fifteen Signs of Dooms¬ 
day, 50 it seems reasonable to associate this with the final spectacle 
of the play. No extant cycle play has such a fiery and presumably 
noisy conclusion, which unquestionably, if my conjecture is correct, 
would have provided a spectacular closure to an already lively pro¬ 
duction. We may further conjecture that, when the fire and the 
noise subsided, the scene would have dissolved into harmony, 
symbolized by music sung by the singing men retained for the play 
with the accompaniment of the regals. 


II 

When we further examine the evidence of the Drapers' accounts 
in conjunction with other available evidence for their play and its 
iconography, we are able to piece together its probable structure 
in spite of the loose ends which must remain because of the loss of 
the play text. At the beginning of the play, at least by 1561, a 
Prologue 51 opened the action, perhaps (but not inevitably) announc¬ 
ing the motifs to be treated in the play and calling the audience’s 
attention to aspects of the production. The three patriarchs which 
appear in the accounts consistently from 1563 to 1572 (there are 
only two in 1573) may have had a role in the next segment of the 
play immediately following the Prologue, though there is simply not 
enough evidence to suggest their actual function. But most likely 
the main portion of the drama opened with God appearing above in 
his firmament, presumably on the top of the pageant wagon, for which 
payment of three shillings and fourpence was made ("to god ffor his 
welke") in 1563. 52 He was presumably represented by the second, 
rather than the first, person of the Trinity. Played by Robert 
Croo (or Crow) in 1562 and 1566 and by Lowtts in 1567, he wore a 
"Cooate" (over a leather body suit?) and gloves 53 and, in 1565, was 
provided with a new cloak made of "Redde Sendall". 54 The manner in 
which in all likelihood the cloak would have been draped over Christ 
in order to expose the wound in his side may be observed in the draw¬ 
ing of the damaged wall painting of the Last Judgment in Holy Trinity 
Church, Coventry, where the garment is fastened at the neck and 
draped modestly over the lower part of the body (see Plate III). 55 

The descent of God to sit in judgment on the world may have 
utilized the windlass and rope (three fathoms in length in 1538) 
which are duly recorded in the dramatic records. 5 6 Upon his des¬ 
cent, God's gestures very likely were the conventional ones, i.e., 
hands raised to show his wounds, again once to be seen in the wall 
painting over the chancel arch of Holy Trinity, Coventry (see Plate 
III). 57 The showing of the wounds was further, of course, an 
important element in both the extant drama and late medieval art. 

At Chester, the Judgment play contains a stage direction at line 355 
which describes the descent of Christ, 
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quasi in nube, si fieri poterit, quia, secundum 
doctoris opiniones, in aere prope terram judicabit 
Filius Dei. 

[as if on a cloud, if it can be done, since, accord¬ 
ing to the opinions of the learned, the Son of God 
shall judge in the air close to the earth.] 58 

Another stage direction in the same play, following Christ's speech 
announcing "see my blood freshe owt flee/ that I bleede on roode- 
tree / for your salvatyon" (426-8) reads: "Tunc emittet sanguinem de 
latere eius" ["Then let him emit blood from his side"]. The effect 
is reminiscent perhaps of the late medieval crucifixions that 
illustrate bleeding from the wounds 59 - images that so repulsed many 
iconoclastic Protestants in the earlier sixteenth century - but 
Christ with bleeding wounds also frequently appeared in Doomsday 
scenes in the visual arts, as in the Bolton Hours illuminated at 
York c.1420. 60 In the Holkham Bible Picture Book Christ as Judge 
turns the bleeding palm of his left hand to the bad souls, rejecting 
them, while with his bleeding right hand he gestures with friendship 
to the good souls. 61 Such gestures would, of course, have been 
appropriate in the Coventry play. 

Before the souls can arise from their graves, the angel 
trumpets must be blown. The Coventry Drapers' accounts call for 
three or (usually) four angels, at least one of whom in all pro¬ 
bability would hold a trumpet and pretend to play it. Angels' 
trumpets were reported as mended in an undated Drapers list, 62 but 
the actual trumpet-playing would have been done by a professional 
trumpeter, who appears regularly listed as being paid for his 
services 63 and who logically would have been also outfitted as an 
angel. The angel trumpeters were probably placed in the "pullpytts 
for angells" noted in the Drapers' accounts in 1565. 64 

One or more of the remaining angels appear to have held signs 
of the Passion since the undated Drapers' accounts note the making 
and painting of a cross. 65 In the wall painting representing the 
Doom of c.1531-45 in the Stratford Guild Chapel, as in the Chester 
Doomsday play, 66 the angels held the implements of the Passion 
above. It is, of course, unfortunate that there is extant no 
inventory of the stage properties owned by the Drapers' Company 
which might have listed all the instruments of the Passion held by 
the angels in the Coventry Judgment play, since other implements 
would also have been very appropriate for display in such a scene. 

In any case, the angels at Coventry had gold skins, probably painted 
to look like feathers, and painted wings. 67 Quite possibly the four 
surplices that are listed in 1572 were for the angels to wear 
(though their more usual garment in pre-Reformation England was the 

alb), and the "iiij dyadynnes" listed c.1567 were certainly for the 
. 6 8 
angels. 

Within its spectacle which reached from the heavenly angels to 
the fires of hell, the Drapers' play in its central tableau 
presented a scene in which all humans would eventually participate, 
i.e., the scene of the resurrection of all members of the race, both 
worthy and unworthy, at the last day. The Drapers' pageant may 
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therefore have included some kind of representation of the tombs 
from which the good and bad souls rose, though there is nothing as 
explicit as the indication in the York dramatic records, which call 
for a separate pageant "for ye sallys to ryse owtof" in 1463. 69 
Tombs were, however, very visible in both the wall painting in Holy 
Trinity Church in Coventry and the misericord in the Drapers 1 
chapel in St Michael's. With regard to the latter, Harris reported 
that "some [of the figures rising from the dead] even push up the 
lids of their coffins with their heads". 70 In the case of the Holy 
Trinity wall painting, two souls at Christ's right (and hence pre¬ 
sumably among the saved) join their hands in prayer as they kneel 
in their tombs. 71 Similar gestures are to be seen in the extant 
fragments of a Doom in painted glass from St Michael's, where one 
nude soul also crosses his arms over his chest, while another 
(presumably one of the damned) is shouting as he rises from his 
tomb. 7 2 

Notice has already been taken in this paper of the differen¬ 
tiation between the good and bad souls by means of colour, with 
such differentiation probably representing a long tradition in 
Coventry. 73 This might at first appear to be a local theatrical 
innovation, but we have evidence that similar colour coding was not 
unknown elsewhere in Europe, as, for example, in the Majorca Last 
Judgment in which the saved wore albs covered by capes of a light 
colour and the damned wore "black cassocks (,sotanes) ". ' 4 White is 
here a symbol of nudity and hence of purity. The three souls in 
each of the good and bad groups in the Coventry play wore a body 
garment, either, as noted above, of leather or of painted canvas or 
buckram. Hence, in an undated account of c.1567 payments are made 
for "yallow" canvas and "canvas made blake". 75 And, as we have 
seen, even the faces of the souls were painted. 

In contrast to the good souls, who will be received into 
heaven - probably into the same structure on the pageant from which 
Christ first appeared in the play - the bad souls are doomed to 
enter hell, to which access is by a hell mouth. This stage 
property, which remained in theatrical use even in the professional 
theatres through the sixteenth century, 76 appears prominently in the 
dramatic records of the Drapers' Company in Coventry. The Coventry 
hell mouth (sometimes referred to as "hell hede") was frequently 
repaired, repainted and re-made, suggesting that its fabric con¬ 
struction, presumably over a wood frame, 77 was not intended to be 
very permanent. Such construction would, however, have been quite 
practical, since the mouth could thus be easily made to open and 
close at appropriate times. The design of the hell mouth in the 
play would very likely have been similar to that illustrated in the 
wall painting formerly in Holy Trinity Church in Coventry, or in the 
extant wall painting over the chancel arch in the Guild Chapel at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, where flames are seen both in the mouth and 
behind it.' 8 Nevertheless, the effect of the hell mouth in the 
Coventry play was clearly made more sensational than any example in 
the visual arts, since an actual fire with flames and smoke was kept 
at it, as Drapers' accounts for 1556, 1557, 1561, and 1566 indicate/ 9 
The hell mouth is traditionally located at Christ's left, and in wall 
paintings and other examples in the visual arts is in the lower 
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portion of the illustration. The various precincts of hell could 
further, as in the Stratford wall painting, be elaborately portrayed 
behind the hell mouth. However, the Coventry records bear witness 
only to the presence of a fire. 80 

There is no ambiguity, however, about the presence of devils 
in the play. Masks for the devils ("the demones heed", "a demons 
face", etc.) are reported by Sharp in accounts which are no longer 
extant from as early as 1536, 8 ‘ and frequent mention is made in the 
records of coats and hose for them. The most interesting of the 
latter references is the notice in 1572 of payment "for mendyng ye 
demens cotts & hose ..." and "for ij pound of heare for ye 
Same". 82 Traditionally, as in the Stratford wall painting of the 
Doom and in yet another misericord in St Michael's which was 
destroyed in World War II, 83 devils had hair over their entire 
bodies. Additionally, of course, they had hideous faces or masks 
as well as further ugly masks frequently attached to lower parts of 
their bodies. It was the grotesque, combining the comic and the 
feared, that was clearly most often stressed. A fragment of painted 
glass that was extant in the Church of St John Bablake, Coventry, 
prior to World War II contained a devil with a large head and a long 
nose as well as short legs. 84 Further, devils would carry either 
clubs or flesh-hooks, which they would use upon the evil souls, all 
of whom would of course come into their grasp. Such is the case at 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Guild Chapel, where the devils in the wall 
painting of the Doom also blow horns, presumably in an unmusical 
manner or even involving noise with appropriately scatological 
implications. 85 The devil's club from another Coventry play, the 
Cappers' pageant, was very likely, according to Sharp, "made of 
buckram, painted, and probably stuffed with wool, as Pilate’s mall 
or club was". 86 In any case, the devils of the Drapers’ pageant and 
of the Coventry cycle generally must have been popular figures both 
far and near, for they stand behind a reference in John Heywood's 
The Play called the Foure PP-. "For, as good happe wolde haue it 
chaunce", remarks the devil welcoming the Pardoner at hell mouth, 

Thys deuyll and I were of olde acqueyntaunce, 

For oft in the play of Corpus Cristi 

He had played the deuyll at Couentry. (11.829-32) 87 

The above account of the iconography of the lost Doomsday play 
at Coventry, of course, leaves out certain details about which there 
is a complete lack of evidence. No payments were made in the 
Drapers' accounts, for example, for the playing of the Virgin Mary 
or for John the Baptist, who appeared prominently in the wall paint¬ 
ings at Holy Trinity, Coventry, and the Guild Chapel, Stratford. 
There is also a question about whether one of the angels might have 
represented St Michael, who was indeed an important figure in the 
judgment of souls even though the psychostasis was unlikely to have 
been dramatized. 88 And what indeed was the role of the two "wormes 
of Conscyence" introduced as characters after the revisions of the 
early 1560's? Without the texts used for the Drapers’ play, these 
are questions which cannot ever be answered concerning early pro¬ 
ductions. If such lacks in our knowledge create great gaps in our 
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understanding of the play as it was presented by the Drapers' 
Company, we nevertheless need to be grateful that we can in fact 
deduce as much as we may about the visual structuring of this 
drama, which provided the culminating pageant in the important 
Corpus Christi cycle at Coventry prior to its suppression in 1579. 

In the jestbook A Hundred Merry Tales (1526) a connection 
between the Creed and the Coventry cycle was facetiously made by 
reference to a preacher's challenge: 

these articles ye be bound to believe, for they 
be true and of authority. And if you believe 
not me then for a more sure and sufficient 
authority, go your way to Coventry and there ye 
shall see them all played in Corpus Christi play. 89 

This statement is, of course, humorously off the mark, and yet with 
regard to the final play of the cycle the Credal insistence on 
belief in "the resurrection of the dead" seems indeed relevant, for 
the Drapers' play actually does illustrate that important doctrine 
of the medieval (and also the Reformation) Church. 90 The Coventry 
cycle, since it possessed a national reputation prior to its 
suppression, was surely of sufficient significance to demand our 
scholarly attention now, and of the plays in the cycle it is 
appropriate that we should give very close attention to the final 
drama, which was also a drama of the closure of history. 



Plate III. The Last Judgment. From a wall painting (no longer 
visible) in Holy Trinity Church, Coventry. (Line drawing 
published in Archaeologia 36 (1855) Plate XXXII.) 
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